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‘yJ N extraordinary subway scheme has been proposed in Bos- 
ton, at the suggestion, it is said, of the Mayor. There is 
no doubt that the present subway is most uncomfortably 

crowded. In the evening, the process of making one’s way 

into one of the stations, and getting on board a car, has been 
graphically compared to participation in a foot-ball game; and 
the inconveniences attendant upon it have unquestionably 
driven away traffic to other routes. The natural remedy for 
this state of things would be to run surface cars in the general 
direction of the subway, to take the slow, local business, leaving 
the underground cars to the passengers who wished to go 
quickly, and without stopping, through the business part of the 
city ; but the mere suggestion of such a thing excited so much 
opposition that the idea has been abandoned for the present. 

As it is obvious that the subway must be relieved somehow, the 

‘“‘Mayor’s plan ” strikes courageously at the root of the matter, 

by taking out of the present subway about one-half of the cars 

which now run through it, and turning them through a new 
subway, nearly parallel to the old one, and touching it at 

Scollay Square. The proposed route of the new tunnel is 

from Hereford Street, near Massachusetts Avenue, behind the 

Beacon Street houses to Otter Street; thence northward to 

what was known to our youth as “ Horse-Chestnut Street,” 

that is, the lower end of the once aristocratic Chestnut Street, 
which was then, as it is now, mainly occupied by stables. In 

** Horse-Chestnut Street” the line turns again eastward, cross- 

ing Charles Street, and passing under Chestnut, Walnut and 

Joy Streets, and through Mount Vernon Place, to the State 

House grounds, under which it will pass to the corner of 

Beacon and Joy Streets, and thence to Scollay Square, where 

it is to form a loop, the cars returning by the same route. It 

is proposed to send through this tunnel all the cars which pass 
through the present subway from Cambridge, Brighton and the 

Reservoir region, leaving the present route for the Dorchester, 

Milton, Jamaica Plain and a few other lines. 


\ HE most obvious objection to this scheme is that it takes 
| the people who are to be sent through the new tunnel 

where they do not want to go, and does not carry them 
anywhere near the place where most of them wish to go. It is 
inconceivable that any inhabitant of Cambridge, Brighton, 
Newton, Brookline or the Reservoir region, except an enthusi- 
astic lover of antiquities, with a great deal of leisure, should 
wish to be taken, either above or below ground, from the ter- 
mination of Harvard Bridge through such a route as the one 
specified. Of the local traffic on Beacon, Otter, ‘* Horse-Chest- 
nut,” Walnut and Joy Streets, Mount Vernon Place, Hancock 
Avenue and Pemberton Square, one could not speak without a 
smile; yet the unfortunate suburbans, condemned to this route, 
will be obliged to leave their car either far out on the Back 
Bay, in a respectable, but, to say the least, not an animated, 





neighborhood; or at the corner of Charles and Chestnut 
Streets, in close proximity to that store of which Dr. Holmes 
wrote, observing that a certain specimen of its attractive goods 
had hung in its show-window, to his knowledge, for thirty or 
forty years; or at the corner of Beacon and Park Streets; or, 
finally, at Scollay Square. Both of these places are certainly 
more frequented than Otter or “ Horse-Chestnut” Streets; but 
some years ago, when we had the honor of submitting to the 
Rapid Transit Commissioners of the period a subway scheme 
including a line directly from West Street to Causeway Street, 
with a station at the corner of Park and Beacon Streets, we 
were told that “nobody wanted to go there,” and we doubt if 
any material change has since taken place in the public mind 
on this point; while, as for Scollay Square, although a great 
many people pass through it, impelled by a justifiable desire to 
get somewhere else as soon as possible, a less suitable place for 
a terminal station hardly exists in Boston; and the unfortunate 
circumnavigator of the “loop” would find himself cast ashore, 
or, rather, raised to the surface, just at an uncomfortable walk- 
ing distance from everything that he would be likely to wish 
to reach. 





| HE fact is that, since the completion of the present sub- 
way, the purpose for which such routes are mainly useful 
seems to have been entirely forgotten. In general, the 
passengers in the cars on city street-railway lines are divided 
into two classes, — those who wish to get over a long distance 
quickly, and those who are not in a hurry, but wish to be 
drawn slowly through the business quarter, and to alight 
wherever they like; and the great object of a rapid-transit 
scheme is, or should be, to separate these two classes, so that 
the man who wishes to get quickly from the North Union 
Station to Dorchester may not have to drag interminably 
through the dry-goods region, while the woman who wishes to 
go slowly through the dry-goods region and admire the new 
styles in the shop-windows, and get out wherever she may see 
an attractive model, may not have to stand because the seats 
are all occupied by through passengers. This could have been 
accomplished, it would seem, by the present subway without 
the slightest difficulty, but, for some mysterious reason, the 
evil is, in some respects, aggravated; for, as there are now no 
local cars from the dry-goods region to Brighton or Cambridge, 
for instance, except those running in the subway, the Park 
Street entrance is, necessarily, crowded to suffocation in the 
busy hours of the day by local and through passengers to- 
gether, the former, who, under the old system, could take the 
cars at any point on Tremont Street, being now obliged to 
concentrate at a single spot; while the latter, on many of the 
lines, are carried no farther than Park Street, and have to 
make their way thence to Adams Square, or the North Station, 
both of which are included in the subway system, but from 
which they are cut off by some “loop” contrivance, as best 
they can. It is not, of course, necessary that all subway cars 
should begin their journey at either of the great railway 
stations, although the passengers on more than a thousand 
trains a day must furnish an important portion of the street- 
car through traffic, but it is certainly desirable that passengers 
who wish to do so should be able to take cars at either station 
for any point of Charlestown, Somerville, Cambridge, Brighton, 
Roxbury, Dorchester, Milton, Newton or Brookline, and to be 
taken to their destination through the subway, stopping only 
at Park and Boylston Streets, or, still better, only at West 
Street, leaving those who prefer slow and short local trips to 
make them in surface cars. 
) HE New York Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument is said to 
l be again the subject of uncertainty. At a recent meeting 
of the Monument Commission, a committee was appointed 
to consider the advisability of throwing the whole matter again 
open to competition, and was authorized, if it should think 
such action advisable, to prepare a scheme for a new competi- 
tion. Fortunately, the attempts which have been persistently 
made, ever since the original competition, to have the award 
set aside, and the matter reopened, have met with little success 
so far, and the whole profession will unite in hoping that the 
last one may suffer the same fate as the others, and that, for 
once, artists may be encouraged to believe that it is possible 
for the representatives of the City of New York to carry outa 
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contract with them faithfully and honorably. It was reported 
at the same meeting of the Commission that a bill was pending 
at Albany, introduced, as was supposed, “in the interest of 
some private parties,” to compel the Commission to abandon 
the site now chosen for the monument, on “ Mount Tom,” a 
little eminence near the upper end of Riverside Drive, and 
erect the monument in the Fifty-ninth Street Plaza; but 
Recorder Goff said that naval and military men were satisfied 
with the site now proposed; and the Commission decided to 
oppose the measure before the Legislature, in behalf of the city. 





YOME years ago, strikes among the Quincy granite-cutters 
S were of frequent occurrence, but times of business depres- 
sion are unfavorable to experiments in the way of giving 
up one’s living at the command of a walking-delegate, and the 
granite industry has for a considerable time been peaceful. 
Now, with renewed activity in building, the thoughts of “ labor 
champions” turn to war, and, as it happens, the Quincy shops 
have been made the scene of the first skirmish. Several 
years ago, the piece-work system, which had long flourished in 
Quincy, was abandoned, and day-work substituted. Most of 
the men belong to the Granite-cutters’ Union, and, after the 
commendable fashion prevalent in and about Boston, a schedule 
of wages is agreed upon every year, and adhered to, by both 
masters and men, through the year. The schedule expires 
March 1, and on that date a new schedule was presented by 
the union representatives, according to which the minimum 
wages per hour should be thirty cents. The employers ob- 
jected to this, on the ground that many of the men were not 
worth so much, and offered to make this an average, with the 
understanding that the men whose work was worth less should 
be paid what they could earn. This is said to be the system 
pursued at Barre, another large granite-manufacturing place ; 
but the Quincy men would not harken to the arrangement, and 
all union members were ordered to strike. About fifteen 
hundred men are said to be idle; and the inevitable conse- 
quence will be that a different stone, or granite from some 
other locality, will be substituted for Quincy granite in the 
large buildings now just started in Boston. 





) JHE City Government of Boston is considering the ques- 
| tion of establishing a public crematory, very much after 

the model of the one in Pére Lachaise, in Paris, where 
the bodies of persons who die in public institutions, leaving no 
friends or relatives, shall, as a rule, be incinerated, and where 
cremation can also be performed for other persons whose 
families desire it. This is just the course pursued at the Paris 
crematory, and it has nearly everything to recommend it. The 
objection which would most naturally occur, that violence 
might be done to the feelings of surviving relatives by enforced 
cremation of the bodies of paupers, is met by the assurance of 
the Cemetery Commission that the wishes of dying persons, or 
of their friends, in the matter will always be respected, and it 
is difficult to think of any other objection; while the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the crematory by the Cemetery Com- 
mission will do away with the possibility of having discredit 
cast upon cremation through its appropriation by a blasphemous 
clique, and its association with profane and shocking ceremonies, 
as has been the case elsewhere. It would be of no small ad- 
vantage to forestall in this way the enemies of religion in the 
adoption of a perfectly reasonable and orderly mode of dis- 
posing of the bodies of the dead; and it must not be forgotten 
that such a crematory has other uses. In Paris, amputated 
limbs, of which many accumulate in the hospitals, are so dis- 
posed of, much to the public advantage. 





E have much pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of the 
W first number of a beautifully printed and handsomely il- 

lustrated journal from Mexico, E/ Arte y La Ciencia, a 
monthly review, as the title-page informs us, of fine-art and en- 
gineering, conducted by Sefior Nicolas Mariscal. For those of 
us who had supposed Mexico to be inhabited mainly by Aztecs, 
Incas, Toltecs, Navajos and other tribes of savages, who divided 
their time between sucking pulque out of the stems of century- 
plants, and dancing around sacrificial stones, the idea of a 
journal representing the fine-arts of that country has something 
startling; but that the fine-arts are there, this number of the 
journal gives proof in a half-tone reproduction of a singularly 
beautiful group by Don Enrique Alciati, Professor of Sculpt- 
ure in the Mexican School of Fine-Arts. This group, which 
has been executed in bronze for the Gamio Chapel, in the Pan- 





téon Espafiol in the City of Mexico, represents the Angel of 
Death raising from the sepulchre a woman “ who died believ- 
ing,” as the description says, ‘to lead her to the celestial 
worlds”; and the simplicity of faith which is said to be char- 
acteristic of the Mexicans and Central Americans is reflected 
in the sculpture, with, in addition, tenderness and purity of 
sentiment, which are rare qualities in modern works of the sort. 
We confess to having long interested ourselves in angels in art, 
from those of the Pre-Raphaelites — the real Pre-Raphaelites, 
not the sham article—to those of the Overbeck-Hoffmann 
School, and we had come to the conclusion that the Russians, 
alone among the moderns, were capable of representing super- 
natural loveliness; but a place beside them must certainly be 
made for the Mexicans. 





N addition to Professor Alciati’s beautiful work, // Arte y 
I La OQiencia reproduces a charming picture of Don Leandro 

Izaguirre, presented in a class concours in the National 
School of Fine-Arts, and representing the foundation of the 
City of Mexico. What the color may be, the half-tone print 
does not inform us, but the composition presents a variety, a 
cleverness in arrangement, and a skill in drawing, which de- 
serve the highest praise. If the Mexican National School of 
Fine-Arts teaches its pupils to do such work as is shown in 
these pages, it is, or should be, on the road to great fame 
among the artistic academies of the world. Naturally, a peri- 
odical which endeavors to cover the whole field of art and 
science in every number cannot spare many pages to painting 
and sculpture, and the division reserved for the ** Bellas Artes” 
must also make room for “‘ Arquitectura,” which is represented 
by drawings of the “ Biblioteca Publica de Nueva York,” con- 
tributed by the Sefiores Arquitectos Juan Carrere and Tomas 
Hastings. After the “ Bellas Artes’ comes the Engineering 
section, in which we find some interesting essays on tropical 
agriculture, mining, engineering and public works in Mexico; 
and this is followed by a review of current technical literature. 
The advertisements, which are always an interesting portion of 
a new periodical, relate almost entirely to engineering appli- 
ances, as is natural enough in a country where improvements 
are being carried on so rapidly as in Mexico, and one, which 
represents a workman propelling by ingenious machinery a 
complicated-looking hand-car over a portable railway track, 
suggests the reflection that the knowledge of engineering ap- 
pliances has probably increased in Mexico since the building 
of the Mexican Central Railway, when the laborers, seeing for 
the first time the wheelbarrows which the “ Americanos ” had 
sent to be used on the work, imagined that they were a novel 
form of basket, and, after they had filled them with excavated 
earth, put them on their heads, and carried them in that 
manner to the place of discharge. 





‘[]J N interesting decision in regard to the liability of builders 
H was rendered in England a few days ago. A man contracted 

with a builder to build for him a house, furnishing the ma- 
terials, including the mortar. When the house was up, the 
official inspectors discovered that it had been built with bad 
mortar, and ordered the owner to pull it down. He complied 
with the order, and then had the house rebuilt with proper 
materials, and sued the original builder to recover the cost of 
pulling down and rebuilding, with damages for loss of ground- 
rent while these operations were going on. It does not appear 
that the contract specified that the mortar should be of any 
particular quality, but the Metropolitan Building Act gives 
clear directions as to the composition of mortar, and it was ac- 
knowledged that the mortar used did not fulfil the requirements 
of the Act. The defence was that the damages claimed were 
too remote, and that the builder could not be held for all the 
items mentioned ; and it was further agreed that the owner had 
an opportunity to see the mortar before it was used, and ought 
to have objected at the time; and that the parties could not 
have contemplated, when they made their contract, that if the 
builder supplied bad mortar he must pay for pulling down and 
rebuilding the house, and rent besides. The plaintiff offered 
evidence showing that the mortar was brought to the building 
wet, and that he could not detect its bad quality in that condi- 
tion; and the Court of Queen’s Bench decided that as the 
plaintiff could not, with reasonable diligence, have discovered 
the defects in the wet mortar, he was entitled to recover the 
damage that he had suffered from its use ; and judgment was 
given him for the whole expense of pulling down and rebuild- 
ing, and the loss of ground-rent, with the costs of the suit, 
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A HALF-CENTURY OF SANITATION. — III. 


J HE benefits due to sanita- 
I! tion have not been confined 
to our dwellings, but 
marked improvements in the 
planning, construction and 
equipment of hospitals, schools, 
prisons and military barracks 
are noticeable in all civilized 
communities. New domestic 
engineering problems have 
sprung up with the advent of 
the modern tall office-buildings. 
In hospital construction, the 
old block plan, with crowded 
and insufficiently ventilated 
wards, has been superseded by 
the pavilion system; for sani- 
tarians are agreed that it is 
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suburban districts and plan a 
large number of one or two 
story detached wards, sometimes connected by covered corridors, 
and thus secure plenty of light, air, avoidance of dirt and mainte- 
nance of fastidious cleanliness. In New York and a few other 
American cities of metropolitan character the high price of land in 
all sections of the city compels adherence to the old system, and 
there is, perhaps, still a tendency to give too much attention to 
purely ornamental features. 

The State care of the insane offers another example of the im- 
provement in sanitary administration for mentally sick patients 
which is a result of the last ten years of the nineteenth century. 

A vast improvement is also noticeable in the construction and 
equipment of public school-houses, it being recognized that healthy 
minds can only be formed in healthy bodies. Much attention has 
accordingly been given to the problems of heating and ventilating 
the class-rooms, of providing decent and inoffensive sanitary con- 
veniences, and of encouraging personal cleanliness of the pupils by 
establishing free school baths, but [ can only make a passing refer- 
ence to this branch of municipal improvement. ‘ 

Our prisons and jails bave also been vastly improved and prison 
sanitation has been the outcome of modern sanitary science. For- 
merly, dark and unventilated cellars of court-houses, towers in castles, 
and underground cells in convents and monasteries, were used for the 
confinement of prisoners, and epidemics of typhus fever or other con- 
tagious and infectious diseases were common, and often threatened 
even the health of judges, jurors and court-officers. In the improved 
modern structures the influence of imprisonment on the health and 
the nervous system of the convicts has been reduced to a minimum. 

The States of Europe, which compel their citizens to perform 
military duty, have become conscious of the moral obligation resting 
on them of providing healthful military habitations, and the modern 
military barracks differ as much from the older barracks erected in 
fortified towns centuries ago as do the private dwelling-houses of 
our period from those of the citizens during the Middle Ages. 

The erection within the past twenty or thirty years of an annually 
increasing number of public bath-houses in cities and towns, both in 
Europe and recently in the United States, forms another illustration 
of the fact that all large sanitary municipal improvements date from 
the year 1850. Before this date the practice of bathing was not a 
general one, and was entirely confined to river and sea baths avail- 
able only during a few months in the year. England set in 1842 the 
example for municipalities in providing public baths for the people, 
and since 1850 the principal cities of the Continent, particularly in 
Germany, have imitated it. In the United States much interest has 
been awakened in this subject, and the State of New York was the 
first to pass an act (in 1893) making the erection of free public baths, 
open the year round, mandatory upon all cities of 50,000 or more 
inhabitants. Without going into details, I will mention that for the 
attainment of bodily cleanliness the rain or spray bath is much supe- 
rior to the swimming-bath, though I do not wish to be understood as 
underestimating the improvement of the general bodily health due to 
athletic exercise in the swimming-bath. 

In my judgment, it is just as necessary that a municipality should 
provide public baths as it is that they provide public schools, well- 
paved and clean streets, sewers, and fire and police protection. A 
valuable and highly interesting report on public baths was rendered 
in January, 1897, by the Mayor’s Committee of New York. Several 
smaller people’s rain-baths are already in use in New York and 
larger bathing establishments are soon to be erected. Buffalo, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and other cities have within 
the past ten years erected such baths; even the smaller cities make 
progress in this direction, and I cannot help remarking that, not- 





1A paper by Wm. Paul Gerhard, Consulting Engineer for Sanitary Works, 
read at the meeting of the Brooklyn Engineers’ Club, held on February 9, 1899. 
Continued from No, 1210, page 69. 





withstanding the mandatory character of the Public Bath Act, 
passed by the New York Legislature, our own city of Brooklyn has 
made no attempt whatever to further bodily cleanliness by provid 
ing cheap or free baths for the people. 

Much work of a sanitary character has been accomplished in the 
past years in rendering malarial districts healthful. As an instance 
I will mention the Roman Campagna, which, according to the inves- 
tigations of Prof. Tommasi-Crudelli, became malarious, because the 
old Roman drainage-works became stopped up. A part of this 
beautiful tract of land has again been made healthful by re-establish- 
ing the former efficient drainage of the subsoil, which renders its 
pores free from excess of water, and thereby permits air to enter 
them to oxidize the impurities. In our own country there are vast 
tracts of land which now form swamps and which could be reclaimed 
by a similar process. 

In the past twenty-five years many other important questions have 
come up which I have only time to scan very briefly. Among these 
I mention the question of smoke-prevention in cities. Smoke and 
city fog are in many ways injurious to health; the atmosphere of 
cities is defiled by the carbonic oxide and the sulphuric acid; the 
smoke becomes hurtful to persons with delicate lungs; it likewise 
interferes with the free ventilation of the dwelling-houses, and it 
causes buildings and sculptural monuments to be disfigured. 

The difficulties involved in the question of smoke abatement were 
recognized even in the last century, and Benjamin Franklin, James 
Watt, and Count Rumford studied the problem. Some of the 
remedies thus far suggested are the use of hard coal, the application 
of smoke-consuming appliances in the boilers, the use of gaseous fuel 
for cooking, heating and for small motors, the better firing of boilers, 
and, lastly, the removal, as far as possible, of large manufacturing 
industries to the suburbs, or at least away from the crowded city 
districts. 

General town sanitation includes also, according to Olmsted, the 
provision for, and the laying-out of, public parks, boulevards, open 
squares and playgrounds for the population. It is now well recog- 
nized that one acre of trees and grass and shrubbery in the heart of 
a city is of far more sanitary advantage to the town-dweller than 
hundreds of acres outside of the city limits, which are not easy of 
reach. Within the city blocks much improvement may be effected 
by changing the rear of building-lots into gardens having low divid- 
ing fences or, better still, no fences at all. A recent sanitary im- 
provement of the cities of New York and Brooklyn, which is worthy 
of mention, is the establishment of recreation-piers at the river- 
fronts. It is to be hoped that this will be followed by efforts to im- 
prove the water-fronts and the condition of public water-courses. 

The sanitation of public wash-houses and steam-laundries, the es- 
tablishment of disinfecting stations, and the sanitary questions in- 
volved in the disposal of the dead in large cities, are other sanitary 
problems attracting attention at present, but they belong more to 
preventive medicine than to engineering. 

The work done in the last thirty years by State Boards of Health 
has been important and far-reaching. In the year 1849 the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature passed an act appointing three commissioners 
to prepare for a sanitary survey of the State. Their report, largely 
gotten up by Mr. Lemuel Shattuck, a public-spirited citizen of 
Massachusetts, called attention to the awakening of sanitation in 
England, but was received with general apathy. ‘Twenty years 
later, in 1869, the first State Board of Health was established in 
Massachusetts, and Dr. H. I. Bowditch was made its first president. 
The first report of this Board was issued in 1870, and ever since its 
annual publications have been eagerly sought by sanitarians and 
sanitary engineers. In Michigan a State Board of Health was 
created in 1873, in New York State in May, 1880. At this time but 
very few of the States of the Union are without such a useful insti- 
tution. Much matter of permanent value to sanitary engineers is 
found in the annual reports of these Boards of Health. I have 
already mentioned the valuable results achieved by the Lawrence 
Experimental Station, established in Massachusetts, and in October, 
1886, a State Laboratory of Hygiene was established by the Michigan 
State Board of Health. 

In 1866 a city Board of Health was created in New York City, 
and to-day nearly every city or town has its Board of Health, whose 
labors are devoted to the cause of town sanitation. A valuable feat- 
ure of these labors consists in the preparation and publication of 
vital statistics and of sanitary maps, profiles and diagrams exhibit- 
ing the relation between the location of old water-courses and the 
mortality in various city districts, of the relation which sewerage, 
density of population, meteorological conditions, etc., bear upon 
mortality, of the influence which the height of the ground-water has 
upon mortality, ete. 

Valuable results have also been accomplished by Sanitary Com- 
missions, such as the one appointed in England in 1855, during the 
war in the Crimea, and, in our own country, the United States Sani- 
tary Commission of 1861. 

In many cities of England, and in a few of those in the United 
States, sanitary protective inspection or assurance associations were 
formed for the annual inspection of dwelling-houses, and much good 
has come from their labors. 

The recent introduction of sanitary science at the universities, 
and of special courses in sanitary engineering at the technical 
colleges, both in Germany and in the United States, is another step 
in the direction of sanitation. A great deal of good has likewise 
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been accomplished by the scientific and literary press, which is 
laboring indefatigably to establish and spread the knowledge of 
sanitary principles among both professional and lay men. 

Our cities and towns are framing building-laws and sanitary ordi- 
nances regulating not only safe construction and protection from 
fire, but also healthful building-construction and healthful modes of 
living. The width of the streets, the height of the houses, the size 
and height of rooms, the position and number of windows, the de- 
tails of heating and ventilation, of plumbing and sewerage, of pre- 
vention of dampness, surface-drainage, avoidance of defective gas- 
piping and others are now regulated by law. 

In all engineering works the results attained by the expenditure 
of large sums are of immediate interest to the public. Statistics 
gathered in different countries give proof of the marked beneficial 
effects upon the public health of municipal sanitary measures, such 
as sewerage, water-supply, drainage, street-cleaning, etc. Some epi- 
demics, which in former times appeared periodically, are now prac- 
tically extinguished in certain sections of the country, and ban- 
ished entirely from many cities. The decreased death-rates of cities, 
as shown by annual statistics, form the best evidence of the good 
influence of sanitary works. 

Take, for example, the case of London: at different periods of 
history the death-rates were as follows: from 1660-79 the annual 
death-rate was 80 per 1,000; 1681-90, 43; 1746-55, 35.5; 1846-55, 
24.9 and in 1871 the rate had come down to 22.6 per 1,000. 

In Croydon, near London, the rate was as follows: 1848-55, 24.03 
per 1,000; 1855-75, 19.56 ; 1876-80, 17.07. 

In Brussels the death-rate in 1876 was 25 per 1,000 and in 1894, 
18.1. 

In Vienna the death-rate was: 1848-57, 42 per 1,000: 1878-88, 
28.6; 1893, 24.3; 1894, 22.8. 

In Buda-Pesth the figures were as follows: 1876, 41 per 1,000; 
1892, 27.9; 1895, 24.4 

In Milan, Italy, the rate was 30 per 1,000 before 1880 and was 
reduced to 21 in 1894. 

In Copenhagen the rate was in 1884, 24 per 1,000 and in 1894, 
18.7. 

In Stockholm, Sweden, the figures were: 1877, 28.7 per 1,000; 
1884, 24.6; 1894, 18.3. 

German cities present even more striking examples of the benefits 
derived from sanitation. 

In Hamburg, for instance, in the period from 1838-44, before the 
sewerage system was introduced, the rate was 48.5 per 1,000. In 
the period from 1845-53, during the construction of the sewer 
system, the rate of mortality was 39.5; 1854-61 (the first eight years 
after the sewer system had been put in operation), 29.9; 1862-69, 
22; 1871-80, 13.3. 

In Dantzic the rate was as follows: 1863-68 (before sewerage), 
38.4 per 1,000; 1869-71 (during construction), 34.6; 1872-80 (when 
sewer system was completed), the rate fell to 28.8. 

Regarding deaths from typhoid fever, the following figures are 
instructive: The mortality in Munich from typhoid fever was, prior 
to 1859, 242 per 10,000 deaths; 1860-1865, when there was no 
sewerage, 16.8; 1866-73, when there was partial sewerage, 13.3; 
1875-80, after sewerage system was completed, 8.7. 

In Frankfort-on-Main the typhoid mortality was 8.7 from 1854- 
59, when there was no sewerage, and in the period from 1875-87, 
after sewerage was completed, the rate of mortality fell to 2.4 per 
10,000 

To mention just a few examples from our own country: In St. 
Louis the annual death-rate in 1860 per 1,000 was 32, and in 1865- 
70 it became reduced to 20. 

The City of Memphis had forme:ly a death-rate reaching as high 
as 109 per 1,000, and in the year 1897 its rate had been reduced to 
23.56. 

These examples might be multiplied, but the figures given are 
suffcient to prove the good results due to sanitation and sanitary 
measures introduced during the past fifty years. : 


CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion, let me emphasize once more the fact that greater 
progress in municipal sanitation has been made in the last half- 
century than in all preceding centuries combined. My incomplete 
sketch has, I trust, served to indicate that whenever in any period 
of history civilizetion advanced some sanitary measures were carried 
out, and that whenever general culture and refinement declined sani- 
tation became neglected. Civilization and sanitation are so closely 
allied that one cannot exist without the other. As an evidence of 
this progress, advanced sanitarians seem now to be agreed that the 
prevention of disease is the highest aim of modern medical practice. 

Concerning the prospects of sanitary reform in this country, an 
encouraging feature is the ever-increasing interest taken by the 
press and by the general public in questions which have a bearing 
upon the welfare and health of communities, and in which engineers 
are so largely involved. The twentieth century will, doubtless, wit- 
ness a still further advance in all the branches of work outlined in 
my paper. 

The work of sanitary engineers is to a large extent unostentatious 
and inconspicuous, much of it being underground and concealed. 
Their plans, suggestions and ideas are often unpopular and not 
looked upon with favor, because they burden the community with 
heavy expenses and necessitate special taxes. But I am convinced 





the day will come when sanitary works will be universally appreci- 
ated, and when sanitary engineers will be more generally honored 
and esteemed. I also venture to predict that in the coming century 
the memory of our school-children will not be taxed with dates of 
ancient wars and of battles in history so much as with dates from 
the history of civilization, of discoveries and inventions, and of the 
progress of civil engineering. And that will also be the day when 
nations will not seek glory so much in wars as in proudly showing 
the largest amount of those public engineering works which, by the 
amelioration of sanitary conditions, reduce preventible sickness and 
death in communities. 





GLASS FOR PAVEMENTS. 


OHN C. COVERT, United States Consul at Lyons, sends to the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce a report on new uses of glass. He 
says : — 

“Early in October, 1898, a paving company of this city began 
laying on the Rue de la République a piece of pavement of ceramo- 
crystal, ceramic stone, or devitrified glass. During the months of 
November and December of 1898, and thus far in January, 1899, 
this pavement has been driven over during all hours of the day and 
night. It has stood as hard usage as any pavement could be subjected 
to during that time, and is still in an admirable state of preservation. 

“The glass, or ceramic stone, pavement is laid in the form of 
blocks, eight inches square, each block containing sixteen parts, in 
the form of checkers. These blocks are so closely fitted together 
that water cannot pass between them, and the whole pavement looks 
like one large checkerboard. Like all thoroughfares in France, the 
road-bed slopes gently to the walk on each side. Some of the edges 
of the checkers have been broken off during their three months’ 
service. I counted twenty of them that have been slightly chipped 
on the edges. It is contended, and I think with justice, that this 
does not argue against the value of the material as a pavement, and 
that any kind of stone would have suffered just as much or more in 
the same time. 

“T visited the Ceramo-Crystal Manufacturing Company’s works 
yesterday, at the suburban village of Demi-Lune, about six miles 
from Lyons. ‘The factories cover nearly 8,000 square yards of ground. 
Work is now stopped in them while additions are being made to the 
buildings in the shape of second stories. In the yards are many tons 
of broken bottles, which the superintendent told me was their ‘raw 
material.’ On the four sides of a large brick smoke-stack are speci- 
mens of ceramo-crystal for buildings and interior decoration, some of 
the pieces as smooth as highly-polished marble, others being rough, 
like cut-stone, and still others having a surface like common brick. 

“The advantages attributed to this ceramo-crystal by the manu- 
facturers are: As a pavement, it has greater resistance than stone ; 
it is a poor conductor of cold, and ice will not form upon it readily, 
dirt will not accumulate upon it as easily as upon stone, and it will 
not retain microbes; it is more durable than stone and just as cheap. 

“The Central Architectural Society of France made a report 
recently on this ceramic stone, of which I give a brief synopsis: An 
officer of the society reported that he had examined a square, suit- 
able as a pavement or floor for a stable, a court-yard or factory; a 
block imitating polished marble ; a block imitating mosaic ; and a panel 
with moulding and ornamentation. He said: — 

«“ «From the various forms in which this material is presented, its 
use can be readily determined for both practical and decorative pur- 
poses. Qn careful examination it is found that the Garchey ceramic 
stone is nothing but glass brought to a special molecular condition. 
In a certain sense it constitutes a new substance, which resembles 
flagstone, granite or marble. ‘The manufacturer assures us that with 
this material he can copy any model that is presented. 

“«This new product is obtained from broken glass heated to a 
temperature of 1,250 degrees and compressed in matrices by hydraulic 
force. The physical transformation of glass is due to devitrification 
under the Garchey process. The phenomenon of devitrification pro- 
duces a sort of dissolution more apparent than real; for, upon chemi- 
cal analysis, the devitrified glass preserves the identical composition 
of natural glass. 

“*Tt may be said, then, that devitrified glass possesses all the in- 
trinsic qualities (physical and chemical) of glass, except the trans- 
parency, while taking on an entirely different aspect. Furthermore, 
glass treated under this new method is made to resist crushing, frost 
and heavy shocks, and to stand usage.’ 

“This subject is being discussed in the press and is receiving 
general consideration. An elaborate and exhaustive article in the 
tevue des Deux Mondes for November treated the question under 
the heading ‘ A Glass House,’ the writer asserting that a large house 
constructed entirely of glass would be an attractive feature of the 
coming World’s Exposition in 1900. He said that glass could be 
used for tubes, pipes, vats, tiles, smoke-stacks for factories, and for 
buildings. Double glass walls in a house would admit of the circula- 
tion between them of cold or warm air, thus regulating the tempera- 
ture. ‘As to the resistance of such a structure, it would certainly 
be equal to that of the most solid houses of the day, .. . and it is 
lighter and less expensive than brick.’ ‘The Garchey glass-stone 
had hardly come into existence before a method of using it, both 
simple and inexpensive, was revealed by the device of the American 
inventor Golding.’ 

“The glass house, or the luminous palace, which it has been 
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decided to build on the grounds of the 1900 exposition, parts of 
which are now being constructed, is thus described by the writer last 
quoted : — 

“*The principal facade, in the form of an immense portico, its 
roof surmounted with spires and with a winged statue representing 
Light, will be supported by heavy columns, The ground-floor, reached 
by a double flight of stairs, will be used as a great exposition-room. 
To the right and left will be large glass basins, overhung bv grottos 
of glass. In the interior of the hall will be five large openings, in 
which will be represented the five divisions of the globe.’ ” 
WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE NEW GALLERY.!—II. 
J HE opening exhibition of the Grosvenor Gallery in 1877 was a 
| revelation to the general public of Burne-Jones as an artist 

of rare originality. While the friends who had watched his 
career marked with pleasure his mastery over earlier difficulties, 
others said, with Punch, “Here be Lunacies. Burn Jones!” but 
laughter is a safe refuge for dullness that does not understand; and 
it never provoked in him any strong feeling of resentment. Among 
the eight works he then exhibited was “'The Days of Creation,” a 
subject originally designed by him for the upper lights of a church 
tower in Northamptonshire to represent the vision of Paradise seen 
by the three young Jews in Nebuchadneuzar’s furnace. The picture 
—a water-color — is in six panels, 40” x 14” each. In each panel 
is an angel, on whose brow the Creative Spirit is symbolized by a 
small tongue of flame, holding a crystal globe on which is appar- 
ently reflected the work of the day. Each angel is accompanied by 
the preceding one, so that in the last panel the entire six are grouped 
together. In that of the first day, light and darkness alone are seen, 
and the angel standing amidst vague surroundings has six wings of 
a dull gray. ‘The second shows the blue firmament, with land, water 
and mist; in the third globe, trees and forest glades, with foliage 
around the angels, at whose feet spring tiny herbs and flowers. 
The heavenly bodies are depicted in the fourth panel, and the colors 
of both robes and wings of the angel, which have gradually become 
more brilliant, are most harmonious. Animal life, created on the fifth 
day, is expressed by a perfect whirl of birds — large, white-winged 
sea-fowl, and myriads of tiny birds of the air. On the sixth day 
Adam and Eve stand side by side, and, behind them, laden with 
fruit, is 

“ That forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden,”’ 

while near the feet of Eve lurks the beguiling serpent. In the fore- 
ground, the seventh day —the day of rest—is symbolized by a 
seated angel, playing on a many-stringed instrument, who is crowned 
with roses, and rose-bushes are around her. Is the sad solemnity in 
these angels’ faces caused by a forecast of all the tragedies of which 
the globe was to be the theatre? The idea might well be in the 
mind of so thoughtful a painter; or was it merely the long-enduring 
influence of Rossetti and his sad-eyed models ? 

The picture is lent by Mr. Alexander Henderson, who purchased 
it at the famous W. Graham sale for £1,372. 

The above is only one of several series of paintings chiefly illus- 
trating legendary lore either from Chaucer or Geeek mythology, 
both of which possessed a great charm for Sir Edward. 

Mrs. Wm. Graham lends “The Sleeping Beauty,” a small series 
of three, painted in 1871; but decidedly finer is the single picture of 
the “Sleeping Princess” on a couch, her robe, and covering of thin 
muslin both embroidered in the Egyptian style. The face and figure 
are excellent. ‘This charming water-color, 38” x 58”, inscribed E. B. 
J. to M. J. M., 1886-1888, was the artist’s gift to his daughter, 
Mrs. MacKail, by whom it is lent. 

The seven large oil-paintings, illustrating the story of “St. George 
and the Dragon,” are lent by Mr. Sidney Goldmann — the African 
Creesus. In the first of these, “ The Petition to the King,” one is 
struck by the resemblance of the chamberlain to Dante, and also by 
the white cotton caps with strings, precisely like those worn by the 
Doges of Venice. ‘The entire set possesses great spiritual and pa- 
thetic beauty. They were painted as decorations for the country- 
house of Birket Foster and sold on his death, since which Sir 
Edward bestowed a few renovating touches. The Right Hon. Ar- 
thur J. Balfour is the fortunate owner of the six works represent- 
ing “ The Perseus Myth.” It may be here noted that an old friend 
of Burne-Jones writing in the Nineleenth Century says the painter 
was greatly interested in the above myth. “ He pointed out its large 
preponderance in Greek astronomy. Cassiopeia, Cepheus, Perseus, 
Andromeda fill up a much larger portion of the heavens than could 
be accounted for by their prominence in Greek myth.” 

Of these six pictures, one is erroneously stated to be exhibited for 
the first time —it was in the Salon —and one is unfinished. The 
former, “ Perseus with the Graiz,” constitutes one of the most im- 
portant scenes. These three sisters of the Gorgons had only one eye 
between them. Perseus stole this eve while they were sleeping and 
refused to return it until they told him where the Gorgons lived. 
This painting shows the Graiw seated on the ground, and Perseus 
leaning forward holding the eye. In the unfinished canvas, “ Per- 
seus and the Sea Nymphs,” Perseus is receiving from them the 
helmet of invisibility, the winged sandals, and the bag to contain 
the head of Medusa. 


1 Continued from No. 1210, Page 70. 


The original sketch in oils for “ The Graiw” is a wonderful mono- 
chrome in grays, with no less wonderful drapery. Painted in 1880; 
it is lent by Mrs. Benson, who also lends the splendid and famous 
“ Depths of the Sea” — the only work Burne Jones exhibited at the 
Royal Academy — and “Love among the Ruins,” the first render- 
ing of which in water-color was lost in 184. 

The four well-known pictures of “ Pygmalion and the Image ” re- 
ceived at the Craven sale in 1895 one bid, and one only, of £3,675; 
they were sold in 1898 for £2,940 to Mr. Middlemore, and are at the 
New Gallery. 

Burne-Jones was just recovering from a severe illness when he 
began the magnificent work, which is probably his finest, “ King 
Cophetua and the Beggar Maid,” the story of which is taken from 
an Elizabethan ballad : — 


“ But marke what hapned on a day, 
As he out of his window lay, 
He saw a beggar all in grey, 
The which did cause him paine. 


* * * , " ‘ 


‘The beggar blusheth scarlet red 
And straight againe as pale as lead, 
But not a word at all she said 

She was in such amaze. 


“ At last she spake with trembling voyce, 
And said ‘ O King I doe rejoyce 

That you will take me for your choyce, 
And my degree ’s so base.’ ”’ 


The elaborately wrought black armor and shield, and the plates 
of beaten gold on the throne, are fine examples of technical skill ; 
while the figure of the king, in the virility and intense though sub- 
dued passion by which it is distinguished, is noteworthy from the 
comparative rarity of these qualities among this artist’s male types. 
The king has humbly laid his crown at the feet of the maid seated 
on the purple cushions of the throne. ‘The devotion in his gaze and 
her modest beauty have a fascination that will cause this picture to 
linger in the memory. It was the first work of importance which 
reached Paris from the painter's easel, and was received with enthu- 
siasm at the Universal Exhibition of 1889, where it occupied the 
post of honor and gained a high-class medal. It is the property of 
the Earl of Warncliffe, was painted in 1884, and the size is 53” x 
115”. A full-size cartoon in colors was made from this picture for 
Mr. W. Graham, and bought at his sale for 730 guineas. 

For “The Wine of Circe” D. G. Rosetti wrote some lines so 
accurately descriptive as to justify their quotation here: 


“ Dusk-haired and gold-robed o’er the golden wine 
She stoops, wherein, distilled of death and shame, 
Sink the black drops; while, lit with fragrant flame, 
Round her spread board the golden sunflowers shine. 
Doth Helios here with Hecate combine 
(O Circe, thou their votaress? to proclaim 
For these thy guests all rapture in Love’s name, 
Till pitiless Night give Day the countersign 


‘Lords of their hour, they come. And by her knee 
Those cowering beasts, their equals heretofore, 
Wait; who with them in new equality 
To-night shall echo back the sea’s dull roar 
With a vain wail from passion’s tide-strewn shore, 
Where the dishevelled seaweed hates the sea.” 


In this undoubted masterpiece the saffron-clothed figure of Circe 
admirably expresses the character of the handsome witch, for whom 
no sad-eyed dreamer posed. With panther-like tread and stealthy 
grace she leans forward, and, holding at arm’s-length the phial, lest 
its fumes should injure herself, drops the thick poison into the bowl. 
Every article in the room and every fold of her drapery has a mean- 
ing. A critic says of the black panthers: “ Ile could not have got 
them except by dipping a cat in-ink!” ‘This wonderful painting 
was begun in 1860, when the artist ‘ was still more or less timidly 
tentative, but was finished as late as 1869-70, when he had attained 
to a stage of brilliant experimentalism.” Sold at the Leyland sale 
for 1,350 guineas, 

Hung as it is between “ Fortune’s Wheel,” a study in brown, gray 
and desh, and “Cophetua,” a blending of many rich but subdued 
tones, the vivid coloring of “ Laus Veneris,”’ one of Burne-Jones’s 
most brilliant works, cannot fail to be exceedingly attractive. A 
beautiful queen, pale and melancholy, leans back in her throne, her 
right arm thrown over her head, while the left hangs at her side; 
her crown rests on her lap, and she would seem to be saying, “I ’m 
a-weary, a-weary.”” Four maidens seated before her are singing from 
an illuminated book “ Laus Veneris,” but do not dissipate her lan 
guor. Some knights in shining armor leaving or entering the castle 
pass the window of the room; one of whom gazes earnestly at the 
ladies, to whom he raises his helmet. The picture is full of bright- 
ness. The fair-haired queen wears a flame-colored robe, those of 
the ladies are of pure and lovely tints of peacock-blue, red, green and 
light terra-cotta, while over their fair hair are quaint Italian-looking 
caps. Behind, and to the right of the queen, stands a decorative 
screen on which are portrayed in gold and bright colors the birth 





and triumph of Venus. The setting-out of the subject forcibly 
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reminds one of Browning’s Statue and the Bust. The original 
water-color was begun in 1860-61, and, together with this large oil- 
picture begun in 1873, was finished in 1878. “The scheme of color 
might be relegated to the early sixties; the tapestry and the whole of 
the background is doubtless a conception of early date.” 

The “Chant d’Amour,” one of the most popular of Sir Edward's 
works, was purchased by Mr. T. H. Ismay, at the Ruston sales, three 
weeks before the lamented death of the artist, for the sum of £3,360. 
At the William Graham sale in 1886, at Christie’s, “it was received 
with tremendous applause; after a brief fire of bids it rose quickly 
to £3,000, and finally the hammer fell at the noble price of 3,152 
guineas, amid loud applause.” At the same sale the first design for 
this picture went for 500 guineas. As has been justly said, “ Burne- 
Jones has been subjugated in this instance by the penetrating charm, 
the incisive realization of Florence, but in an equal degree by the 
glow and splendor of Venice. How well the picture illustrates his 
strange view of life and love!” A motto was taken from the refrain 
of an old Breton song: 


“ Hélas! je sais un chant d’amour, 
Triste ou gai, tour & tour.” 


In the centre of the composition a girl clad in a white dress with 
purple sleeves is seen kneeling on a cushion in the midst of a flowery 
lawn, and playing on a regal, or organ portatif ; Love, in a red dress 
edged with myrtle, is partly concealed by the instrument, of which he 
works the bellows; on the sward to the right of the lady, but more 
in front, reclines her lover, a knight in black armor, listening to the 
music, and gazing intently into his mistress’s face. Wallflowers and 
tulips form one of those charming foregrounds the artist loved and 
painted so well. Across the meadow, at the back, rise the walls of a 
castle. To his wife’s love for music, and particularly for the old 
French songs of the “ Echos du Temps passé,” may be traced the 
inspiration of this picture. This lady was Miss Georgina Macdon- 
ald, and is the sister of Lady Poynter and of Mrs. Kipling, the 
mother of Rudyard Kipling. The “ Mirror of Venus,” in oil, 48” x 
78”, is Venetian in style ; but more exquisite harmonies, or finer con- 
trasts of delicate, yet strong and vivid, color were never achieved 
even by the Venetians. A group of maids have approached a clear 
pool nearly covered with water-lilies and fringed with forget-me-nots. 
The beautiful Venus in classic draperies alone stands ; her compan- 
ions are kneeling, and surveying themselves in the water; these 
reflections give us that multiplication of faces and eyes by which 
the delicate and mysterious sense of expression is strengthened. 
More variety in countenance than is usual with Burne-Jones is notice- 
able in the picture. Behind the group is a charming vista opening 
out between hills of the richest coloring. The increasing popularity 
of this painting can be judged by the fact that while in 1892 it sold 
for £3,885, it realized at the Ruston sale, in May, 1898, £5,722 10s. 

The quartet of water-colors, “ Spring,” “Summer,” “ Autumn ” 
and “ Winter,” purchased at the Leyland sale for £1,207 10s. are the 
earliest examples of the artist’s since-frequent practice of painting 
sequences of subjects, which was common among the greater decora- 
tive painters of earlier times. “Spring” shows his sympathetic 
adaptation of the scheme of color to his subject. She holds a branch 
of blossoming hawthorn and is dressed in the palest green — to 
which a yellow curtain forms an appropriate background. “ Sum- 
mer,” standing amidst cool shadows, wears an astonishingly painted 
diaphanous robe of shining white. The harmonies and contrasts 
suggest the intense heat that plein air is capable of. “ Autumn” is 
instinct with beauty and spirit; the single figure, standing in a glow- 
ing atmosphere of subdued colors and, clad in russets and red, suits 
the season perfectly. Flowers of the season form the foregrounds of 
these three pictures. Winter is distinguished by a chilly brightness. 
The graceful figure is clad in a black dress and dull-white cloak, the 
hood of which is over her head. She is reading a book, and warm- 
ing her left hand at a fire. For each of these paintings Wm. Morris 
wrote a quatrain, which we append : 


‘‘ Spring am I, too soft of heart 
Much to speak ere I depart. 
Ask the summer-tide to prove 
The abundance of my love.’ 


‘‘ Summer looked for long am I, 
Much shall change or ere I die. 
Prythee take it not amiss 
Though I weary thee with bliss.’’ 


‘* Laden autumn here I stand, 
Worn of heart and weak of hand; 
Nought but rest seems good to me, 
Speak the word that sets me free.” 


‘Iam winter, that doth keep 
Longing safe amidst of sleep ; 
Who shall say if I were dead, 
What should be remembered.” 


The imposing oil-painting the “ Wheel of Fortune,” 78” x 39”, is 
lent by Mr. Arthur J. Balfour. The scheme of color is sombre, in 
keeping with the subject —steely gray, relieved only by the bronze 
of the wheel and the flesh tints. The large wheel forming the centre 
is wonderfully managed ; to the left stands the heroic figure of the 
goddess. She wears an air of almost indifference as she keeps 
the wheel in slow and regular motion, by the light, yet steady pres- 





sure of her left hand, while her right holds a mass of drapery, 
which, descending from her shoulders, is girt at her waist and flows 
thence voluminously to her feet. This drapery, for which many 
studies were made, consists of fold upon fold round arm, limb and 
shoulder and is, needless to say, excellent. Fortune’s face, though 
inexorable, is not vindictive, her figure is exquisitely modelled and 
resembles a gigantic statue of gray and golden colored marbles. 
The solid wheel revolves on an invisible axis and is formed of bronze 
of one tone; its diameter is so great that it rises above the head of 
Fortune and descends below her feet. On its edge are extended 
three nude figures; the slave, who is uppermost, presses with his heel 
the crown of the king below him, and he in his turn crushes the 
wreath of bay worn by the poet, who is just going under. 

The picture has been described as a superb illustration of Spenser’s 
lines : — 


‘‘ What man that sees the ever-whirling wheele 

Of Change, the which all mortall things doth sway, 

But that therby doth find, and plainly feele 

How Mutability in them doth play.” 
“The Beguiling of Merlin,” the first of Burne-Jones’s paintings 
from the Arthurian legends, depicts the white-haired wizard awak- 
ing from the sleep into which Vivien, or Nimue, had mesmerized 
him. He looks up with a helpless, dazed expression on finding him- 
self “in an enchanted castle, a prisoner forever, and henceforth 
unable to aid Arthur,” and in Tennyson’s line, 


** And lost, to life, and use, and name, and fame.’’ 


Vivien, who holds the book she has just stolen, appears astonished at 
the success of the nine-times-repeated spells. Her figure is the 
finer of the two. The landscape is filled with hawthorn in bloom. 

Two very fine Scriptural subjects are the “ Annunciation,” lent by 
the Earl of Carlisle, and “ Sponsa de Libano,” from the Corporation 
of Liverpool. The former picture exemplifies the artist’s imagina- 
tive fervor. In a court of a high-arched building, near a fountain 
from which she has drawn water, stands the Virgin, listening to 
the Angel Gabriel. Her charming intellectual face shows a certain 
amount of awe mixed with cheerful hope. The wonderful angel, with 
closed wings, floats down from a tree on the left, bending towards 
her. The picture is noteworthy for its harmoniously severe com- 
bination of upright and arching lines, the foliage contiguous to them, 
and the architecture with its emblematical carving representing the 
expulsion of Adam and Eve from Eden. This beautiful oil-painting, 
in which the hands and feet are most carefully drawn, is 98” x 44”, 
and is dated 1879. 

The second picture, “ Sponsa de Libano,” is a lovely water-color 
61” x 127”, one of the five illustrations of the Song of Solomon: 
“Awake, O north wind; and come, thou south; blow upon my 
garden, that the spices thereof may flow out,” Iv: 16. 

The bride, a beautiful and thoughtful woman, is depicted walking 
in a garden, through which trickles a tiny stream. She is surrounded 
by tall white lilies, most magnificently painted. The upper portion 
of the canvas is filled by the whirling draperies of two figures, the 
north wind and the south, represented with open mouths, as if 
blowing. 

Burne-Jones was a great delineator of Love under various condi- 
tions ; indeed, his last projected work, 9’ x 17’, of which the design is 
exhibited, is entitled “The Triumph of Love.” In connection with 
one of these pictures, “ Love amoag the Ruins,” which, with many 
others, must be passed, M. de la Sizeranne in his “ English Contem 
porary Art” says: “ At the very moment when Burne-Jones's picture 
was being admired in London crowds in Paris were pressing round 
M. James Tissot’s picture at the Champ de Mars. His Christ in a 
cope, hustled between two wretches — exhibited amidst the ruins of 
a palace burned by the Commune — comforting them by the great 
sacrifice, the eternal pity; was not this, too, ‘Love among the 
Ruins’”? 

Unnoticed also must be the exquisite “ Aurora coming dancing 
from the East,” “ Vesper,” “ Luna,” reminiscent of Watts’s “ Hope,” 
and also all the “ Psyche” gems. 

Marvels of composition are the four full-length symbolical figures of 
“ Fides” “ Spes,” “Caritas” and “ Temperantia.” The artist’s con- 
ception of “ Hope ” has evidently been derived from Hebrews, v1: 19. 
The ceiling of the apartment is sky-blue, and through this “ veil” 
Hope stretches her hand, which, through the blue, has a deathly 
pallor, and may mean that only through the portal of Death can Hope 
attain fruition. She wears a pale-blue dress and holds a branch of 
apple-blossom, while about her feet are forget-me-nots; a small chain 
round her ankle is fixed to the corner of the room. ‘“ Temperantia” 
stamps out flames while pouring upon them water; not, however, 
from the mouth of the jar containing it, but, temperate in all things, 
through a small hole in the bottom. For this stately woman Burne- 
Jones made the first use of those elaborately folded and wrinkled 
draperies so characteristic of his later work. Apropos of folds, 
Raskin in his “ Mornings in Florence” says, the multiplication and 
minute rendering of folds in drapery are always signs of idealism and 
mysticism.” We also feel sure that the influence upon British art 
exercised by the Elgin marbles must have been immense during the 
seventy-five years they have been in the British Museum. 

A recent writer tells us that “ portrait-painting was never a con- 
genial task to Burne-Jones. He grudged the time which might have 
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been spent upon a new romance, and was always conscious of a ten- 
dency to idealize the face before him, and make it approach more 
nearly to what it ought to be.” Of the few charming portraits he 
painted, six are exhibited, the graceful and delicate full-length of 
“Lady Windsor ” and a half-length of Miss Amy Gaskell (Mrs. Bon- 
ham), whose black dress is in sharp contrast to the dull white of the 
face and hands. When first exhibited, this portrait is said to have 
elicited exclamations of admiration from the most obstinate opponents. 
A lovely half-length of his own daughter, now Mrs. MacKail, depicts 
that young lady seated with her back toa mirror. She has beautiful 
eyes and a fine, open countenance. Full of fun and mischief is the 
little sprite of five, Mr. Gladstone’s granddaughter, “ Miss Dorothy 
Drew.” The lifelike portrait of little “Philip Comyns Carr” is 
justly described as “the saddest and intensest portrait of a little boy 
ever painted,” as he stands nervously knitting together his long 
delicate fingers. 

Both at the New Gallery and the Burlington Fine-Arts Club are 
shown several of Sir Edward’s countless studies. ‘Those at the 
former gallery are lent for the most part by the executors, and are 
principally sketches for well-known paintings or for tapestry. The 
perfection of drawing attained by him was the result of unceasing 
and almost painful labor. Among the most characteristic and per- 
fect examples of his work are the three exquisite designs in pencil 
for the Song of Solomon, admirable, whether as decorative designs 
or as specimens of the type of beauty which the artist had made his 
own. 

That he did not always dwell on the serious side of art is seen by 
“ Angela’s Book,” the “ School for Dragon Babies,” twenty-eight bu- 
morous drawings in pencil. Says the friend previously quoted: “ It 
was perhaps the greatest surprise to those who knew him solely by 
his art to find him so full of humor with regard to the common affairs 
of life.” 

To the remark that the comic artist was greater than the serious 
one, because rarer, he replied, simply: ‘“ The man who can do seri- 
ous work could also do comic if he cared ; but he does not care.” 

Burne-Jones not only painted pictures; for the firm of Morris & 
Co., of which he was for many years a partner, he made innumerable 
designs for work in all possible materials. 

Besides drawing above 600 cartoons for stained-glass, he made 
designs for tapestry, needlework, tiles and metal-work. Some of the 
tapestries exhibited are worked in brighter colors than the artist in- 
tended, judging from his designs ; but they are intensely interesting, 
artistically, as well as being illustrations of the Legend of the Holy 
Grail, so entwined with the history of King Arthur. For all the 
knights of the Round Table having vowed they would see the Grail, 
departed in quest of it, despite the entreaties of the King not to 
leave him in his old age. Only three of these knights returned, and 
thus the order was decimated and the decline of Arthur's reign began. 

We come now to the large work in which Sir Edward has em- 
bodied the very essence of Arthurian legend, “ Arthur in Avalon,” 
in oil, 114’ x 21’. On this painting he was engaged from 1880, and 
was working at it a few hours before his sudden death — it is not 
quite finished. Beneath the title the catalogue has the following 
motto and quotation : — 


“Hic jacet Arthurus, rex quondam, rexque futurus.” 


«Some men say that King Arthur is not dead, but had by the will 
of our Lord Jesus Christ into another place; and men say that he 
will come again.” 

In the centre of a marble cloister Arthur lies stretched on a couch, 
under a canopy wrought with gilt plaques having designs from the 
history of the Holy Grail. At the head and feet of the King sit 
the three Queens who bore him to this Isle of Avalon (Glastonbury), 
there to be healed of his wound, and where he sleeps, awaiting the 
call that shall bring him back to his kingdom. In the front of the 
couch maidens are seated, with musical instruments; three squires 
hold the King’s armor; other figures wait, silent and expectant. 
One holds the long ivory horn whose blasts shall break the mysteri- 
ous spell; others, again, look out into the valley, awaiting the signal. 

In the background are seen mountains, and a fringe of beautiful 
tulips and iris is in the immediate foreground. The artist has por- 
trayed a truly kingly man; a subtile air of mystery pervades the 
entire composition, which is carried out in dull but not sombre tones, 
and strongly resembles a piece of tapestry. 

On either side of this work is a portrait of Sir Edward; one by 
G. F. Watts, R. A., painted in 1870. This spiritual and pathetic 
reflection of his personality is the finest ever done of the deceased 
master. The present baronet, Sir Philip Burne-Jones, painted the 
other portrait of his father, at work in his studio, and looking worn 
and ill; it was painted in the year he died. ‘Great as he was in his 
art, he was equally great as a man, and those of us who had the 
honor and delight of knowing him with some intimacy can never 
hope again to meet one possessing so full a round of great qualities. 
Surely since Leonardo the world of art has never possessed a 
greater man than he.” This is the testimony of one who knew Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones intimately for seventeen years. 





AnoruerR Acoustic FaiLure. — Prussia’s new Landtag building at 
Berlin is a failure, the acoustic properties of the representatives’ hall 
being so bad that speakers cannot be heard even in the front seats, — 
Exchange. 
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Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost.] 


READING-ROCOM: GENESEE VALLEY CLUB-HOUSE, ROCHESTER, 
N. Y. MESSRS. DU FAIS & CANFIELD, ARCHITECTS, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


(Gelatine Print, issued with the International and Imperial Editions only. | 


OTHER illustrations of this building were published in our issue 
for October 1, 1898. 


MERCANTILE BUILDING FOR W. E. HUTCHINS, ESQ., BOSTON, 
MASS. MESSRS. GAY & PROCTOR, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


INTERIOR OF A BANKING-ROOM. MR. F. R. COMSTOCK, ARCHITECT, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE “SHATTUCK PRIZE” FOR ARTI- 
SANS’ HOMES [OPEN COMPETITION. | SUBMITTED BY MR. ROBERT 
COIT, ARCHITECT, 85 WATER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Raped hy edge beet Saar estimate of $3.20 a square foot is 
ample for substantial and thorough construction, minimizing so 
far as possible the necessary allowance for depreciation and repairs. 

The cellars would have cement floors and walls of local stone laid 
in cement-mortar, and would be so divided as to give separate cellar 
room to each apartment. 

The first-story exterior walls would be of common brick 10 inches 
thick with 2-inch air-space. Each group of apartments would be 
separated by an 8-inch brick wall carried up to the roof. 

The second-story exterior walls would be cement-plaster, the roofs 
shingled, and the outside finish cypress. 

The interior finish would be kept at a minimum for sanitary rea- 
sons and would be of North Carolina pine throughout, and the floors 
rift North Carolina pine, the walls and ceilings plastered with ada- 
mant or other hard plaster, with Keene cement baseboards. Fire 
and vermin stops would be provided in partitions, etc. 

The plumbing is planned to be simple, sanitary and open. The 
bath-rooms are so located that in most cases one main stack of waste- 
pipe will do for three apartments, and there would be no plumbing 
in the cellars. There would be eighteen sewer connections in all, 
and it would be only necessary to carry in from the street two 
straight 6-inch lines of sewer in the entrance roadways to manholes 
in front of the two four-apartment houses. 

The first-floor apartments would be heated by furnaces in the cel 
lars, the upper apartments by small hot-water heaters in the dining 
or living rooms. Coal closets are provided on the second floors, and 
there would be ash-chutes to the cellar. 

The houses would be piped for gas. 

Grounds. — The main roadways, sidewalks and front paths would 
be macadamized; the rear driveways and back paths made of gravel 
on a broken-stone foundation. 

The land behind the houses is to be screened from the front by 
high fences and hedges, and divided into back yards for each apart- 
ment. ‘These yards would be separated by wire fences sufficiently 
high to define accurately each tenant’s holding. The expense of a 
high and tight fence around these yards would hardly be warranted, 
even if such a fence were likely to be desired by the tenants. 

General Arrangement. — The scheme here presented endeavors to 
give each householder the maximum of privacy and independence 
consistent with the necessary limitations of cost, and the amount of 
land allowed. 

What may be called the “typical unit” consists of a first-story flat, 
and over it two apartments with living-rooms in the second, and 
chambers and bath-room in the third story. ‘This arrangement at- 
tains that economy in cost and ground-area that is characteristic of 
the ordinary three-flat house, while it has the distinct advantage of 
keeping the living-rooms of each apartment within one story of the 
ground. This is also a gain in quiet by confining the sleeping-rooms 
to the first and third floors. The two upper apartments are sepa- 
rated by their halls and stairs. 

The main plate is high enough to give the third-story rooms 5 feet 
of height on the walls that are cut off by the slope of the roof, and 
there is sufficient loft above to protect them from the summer sun. 

These units are combined into ten buildings, as shown on the plan, 
in an arrangement which gives ample space between the houses and 
allows each apartment an unobstructed outlook and excellent light 
and air. 

Common Conveniences. — Besides the necessary approaches, the 
conveniences for common use are intentionally limited to the open 
court in the centre, and the two retired playgrounds for the children. 
This is done in the belief that a separate dwelling-place distinct and 
sufficient in itself would prove more attractive to the average arti- 
san tenant, or to any one else, than one in which he was in any way 
involved with the life of neighbors not of his own selection, or at all 
restricted to methods of housekeeping not of his own choice. 

The installation of separate plants for certain services, such as 
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electric light, gas, a water-supply from artesian wells, etc., might be 
economical and desirable, but the advisability of such an investment 
would depend so much upon local conditions that it is not included 
in this solution, except so far as to point out that one of the play- 
grounds might be utilized for any such purpose. The provision of 


such services would affect all solutions of the problem in substan- | 
tially the same way, and so does not seem to be a determining factor 


in the question of how best to house the fifty families. 
ESTIMATE OF COST. 
rhe 50 households are to be accommodated in ten separate buildings, 
whose total area, exclusive of porches, is 22,460 sq. ft., the cubical contents 
from basement-floor to attic-ceiling is 797,330 cubic ft. 
rhe cost of the buildings ready for occupancy, and including architect's 
commission, is estimated to be 9 cents a cubic ft., or $3.20 a sq. ft. 


At this figure the cost of the buildings would be...... speagnese ee 
The land at 15 cents a sq. ft. would cost. - oes 26,136 

The roadways, paths, fences, sewers, grading, seeding, etc., are 
NE Oe. caveckeke vs > xs oananeibaen zhek 6,700 
Making the total cost of the property...... . $104,808 


lo get a gross return of 8} per cent a total income would be necessary 
of $8,908. With this income, we can allow 3} per cent for taxes, deprecia- 
tion, repairs, insurance, vacancies, care and collections, and still have a net 
return of 5 per cent on the capital invested. 


ESTIMATE OF RENTALS. 


To secure a gross income of $8,908 from the property the rentals would 
have to be fixed about as follows: 


$15 a month for 18 first-floor apartments, each having 5 rooms and a bath. 
16 a month for 14 six-room apartments with living-rooms on the second 
floor and chambers and bath on the third. 
13 a month for 14 four-room apartments with rooms situated like the above. 
17 a month for 4 seven-room apartments with living-rooms on the second 
floor, and chambers and bath on the second and third. 


rhe yearly rental would be as follows: — 


18 apartments at $180.... .... $3,240 
14 an - Tre seme 2,688 
14 a ‘158. _. See 
4 * ot 204 $16 


Total rental of the 50 apartments.. $8,928 
The average rental would be $14.88 a month. 


PLANS OF THE SAME. 


[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


XIII-CENTURY CHURCH, AVON, CANTON DE FONTAINEBLEAU, 
FRANCE. 


[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


THE STAIRCASE: GENESEE VALLEY CLUB-HOUSE, ROCHESTER, 
N. We MESSRS. DU FAIS & CANFIELD, ARCHITECTS, NEW 
YORK, N. Y 

|Gelatine Print.) 


THE BILLIARD-ROOM: “BEAULIEU,” WIMBLEDON PARK, ENG.: 
FOUR PLATES. MR. PERCY B. TUBBS, ARCHITECT. 


THE SOUTH FRONT: ST. GEORGE'S SCHOOLS, MAYFAIR, W., LON- 
DON, ENG. MR. F. R. ROBSON, ARCHITECT. 


NOKTH FRONT OF THE SAME. 
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[ The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. } 


‘THE FACE-BONDING OF BROKEN ASHLAR.” 


MADISON, February 28, 1899. 
Jo THE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,—I read with interest the article on Broken Ashlar in 
your number of February 11th. Asa practical workman, I have made 
this work a specialty, it may be of interest to you to know. I have 
studied it first hand, so do not have to depend on hints from others, 
good or bad. It is a subject seldom referred to. In all my experi- 
ence with specifications, but once did I see any rules laid down for 
the guidance of the mason. The others were content with simply 
stating the fact that Broken Ashlar was the style, while a rough 
rubble-wall would get a long paragraph. 





Shakespeare's suggestion in regard to work worth doing being 
“done quickly ” applies with force to this subject. A proper knowl- 
edge of a few simple rules marks the difference of the swift, skilful 
workman from the slow bungler. The key to this work is the num- 
ber three: three proportionate heights, three stones abutting each 
vertical joint, and each of the three sizes filling equal spaces in the 


a a 


wall. The “riser” or “jumper,” like the bass-note in a chord, 
gives the starting point; when this is secured, the harmony comes 
freely. The important rule is, distribute the “risers” evenly; if 
this is done and the rule of “two against one’ observed there will 
be little trouble in the proper disposition of the work. It is impor- 
tant that the vertical joints should be out of line as far as possible, 
except in cases of jambs and corners. The observance of these 
simple rules will produce an effect that is pleasing to the eye, the 
balancing of parts being so harmonious that the mechanical arrange- 
ment melts in the background and the endless diversity of shading, 
made by the “rock face,” is as picturesque as the foliage of the 
forest. W. D. Lewis. 




















ViratizinG Resprrep Air.— An important discovery has been an- 
nounced in the French Academy of Medicine by George Jaubert, who 
has been experimenting on how to supply air, or renew oxygen in air, 
for a man in a hermetically inclosed space like a diving-bell. The dis- 
coverer’s hypothesis was that 79 per cent of the nitrogen contained in 
respirable air remains intact after 21 per cent of the oxygen has been 
consumed, and the same nitrogen mixed with a new supply of oxygen 
becomes respirable air when the carbonic acid and the vapor produced 
by breathing are removed. He found that his hypothesis was correct, 
and then discovered a chemical substance, which, by contact with the 
atmosphere, clears vitiated air of all impure gases produced by respira- 
tion and refurnishes automatically the requisite quantity of oxygen. 
He states that six or eight pounds of this substance will enable a man 
to live for twenty-four hours in a diving-bell.— N. Y. Evening Post. 





Baron Roruscuitp’s Art Treasures. — In our issue of Friday last 
we were able to confirm the rumor that the late Baron Ferdinand de 
Rothschild had bequeathed to the British Museum all his principal works 
of art of Mediwval and Renaissance date. We are now further enabled 
to state that the trustees of the British Museum, at their meeting on 
Saturday, the first since the Baron’s death, accepted the bequest with 
its attendant condition, viz., that the collection is to be kept in a room 
by itself, to be called the ‘‘ Waddesdon Bequest Room.”’ The collec- 
tion comprised in the bequest includes plate, jewelry, enamels, carvings 
in boxwood and hone-stone, Italian majolica and glass, a few impor- 
tant pieces of arms and armor, and bronzes. ‘The word “ plate” scarcely 
conveys to the ear the impression made by seeing the fine array of richly 
chased cups, tazzas, spoons, and other objects with which the princes 
and wealthy merchants of the sixteenth century used to garnish their 
tables, and of which there is here a goodly number. — London Times, 
January 16. 


NATURAL-GAS ExpLosions. — The recent fatal natural-gas explosion 
at Kokomo, Ind., wherein a residence at which a company of ladies 
was being entertained was blown up, has caused the alarming discovery 
to be made that hundreds of families are likewise in peril and likely to 
be blown up at any moment. It was found that people were living over 
a volcano, unaware of the danger they were in. During the summer 
gas from leaky mains naturally worked its way up through the soil 
and passed off harmlessly into the atmosphere, but in winter escaped 
gas cannot thus diffuse itself, but, by reason of the frozen ground, is 
confined below the frost, with no escape except into cellars, basements, 
water-wells, cisterns and caves, making them as dangerous as powder- 
houses or dynamite magazines. Striking a match or carrying a lamp 
into the cellar invariably results in an explosion. Warned by the 
recent appalling explosion, the people are ventilating cellars and base- 
ments, opening covered wells and cisterns, and taking every known 
precaution to prevent further disaster. — Boston Transcript. 


S.J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A. 
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HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO, BosTON 


MERCANTILE BUILDING FOR W. E. HUTCHINS, CLINTON AND FULTON STREETS, BOSTON, MASS. 


Gay & Proctor, ARCHITECTS. 
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Af OHITECTURAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 


Tae ATELIER MASQUERA Y, 


123 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





«. SIXTH YEAR 


Instruction in Architectural Design 
and Rendering. 


SPECIAL ATELIER FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


HY4* VARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 
ENGINEERING, 
ARCHITECTURE, Ett., Etc. 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Cami sshticsich Mass. 


Secretary, 


N. S. SHALER, 


Dean. 








BOSTON, MASS. 
M4SS4cHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 
Professor: F. W. Chandler. 


BROOKLYN, N.V. 


pRart INSTITUTE 
Perry. 


CAMBRIDCE, MASS. 
UNIVERSITY. 


H48vaRp 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SOHOOL. 
Professor H. Langford Warren. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Professor: N. Clifford Ricker. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


= 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Professor: Charles Babeock. 


(CORNELL 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


AFT INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Louis J. Millet. 


LA FAYETTE IND. 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 
ARCHITECTUBAL DEPARTMENT. 
Professor: Fred. Morley. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


‘TULANE UNIVERSITY. 
Professor: Wm. Woodward. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
UNIVERSITY. ay 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 
N. M. Isbam. 


BROWN 


Y/AITTIER MACHINE CO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - - 


BOSTON. 





z OOMIS FILTERS. 
IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


Main Office, 402 Chestnut St., PainapEeLPHia. 


New York OrFicez, 
383 Church St., Havemeyer Building. 





N? W COMPLETE: 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 
and the 
RENAISSANCE, 

BUEHLMANN. 


By I. 


Seventy-five steel engravings and photo-litho- 
graphic plates in portfolio, with descriptive 
text translated by G. A. Greene, $18. 


The work is divided in three parts, which can 


be bought separate. 


Part I. The Orders of Columns (Vignola) 
28 plates with text, $6.50. 

Part'll. Facades, Arches, Doors and 
Windows, 25 plates with text, 
$6. 

Part lil. Development and Decoration of 


Rooms, $7.50. 


To purchasers of two of the three parts the 
remaining part will be sold at a reduced figure, 
so that the total amount for the three parts will 
not exceed $18 —the price of the complete work 
— if purchased at once. 


American Architect and Building News Co. 








MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., 
STAINED GLASS & DECORATIVE WORK. 


Interior Decorations and work in American Mosaic 
from the designs of Mr. Armstrong. Englith Painted 
from the designs of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 
Sole Agents for 
CLAYTON & BELL, GLASS STAINERS, LONDON 
61 Washington Square, S k, N.Y. 


jlass 


uth. New Yor 


Glass 





A WHITE DRAWING-ROOII 


Must be finished with the very best enamel you can get. 


Interior Enamel. 
possible. 


finish in three or four days. 


For a very white room specify Whitest 


We recommend this as the whitest, most elastic and durable interior enamel 
It is free working, dries with a full and brilliant lustre, and can be rubbed to a dead 
It will dry free from injury from dust in three or four hours. 


Where absolute whiteness is not needed, call for White Interior Enamel. 


Varnishes for all purposes. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., 


Varnish Makers and 
Color Grinders, 


Booklet on request. 


45 Broadway, New York. 








Fre YNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 
We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate 


rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES 
Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 





v C<IccocceSocccco]ese 


yw-SVL ER WIRE WORKS CO 4 
v CLEVELAND OHIO U-S-A 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SORNAMENTAL IRON 8 


SsSSsSdosss53N555asA 








P° "BLISHED JANL TARY 28, 
PART III. 
“GEORGIAN PERIOD’ 


| 


Containing Eight Gelatine Plates and Twenty 
four Plates of Measured Drawings 
of Colonial Work. 
PRICE $38.00. 
Subscribers to AmerIcAN Arcuitect who have settled 
for their current subscription can procure this part for $1.50. 


THE WINSLOW BROS. 6O., 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze. 


ay oo w 
THE-SNEAD. (2-1 RON-WORKS 
- LOUISVILLE - Ky” 
+ STRUCTURAL - 
tr ORNAMENTAL - 
* TRON ‘WORK: FoR BUILDINGS 


ih , ee 


























ROPE RT C. FISHER &» ( ‘0. 
r & Bird a 


NITE 


Suecessors to Fishe 


MARBLE AND GRA WORKS, I 


97, 99, 101 and 108 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830, New York, 
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TANLEY'S 
TEEL... 


ALL-BEARING 
UTTS...05. 














are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, 4nd 


compare favorably 
solid metal butts 


in appearance and durability with 


It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 


creak. 





Samples and literature ae to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 





LOC 


SIMPLE, 


SOLD BY HARD 
TRIAL 


THE W.& ET. 


bbb napapnar en egeanmgagpetnn my 


Fire ~~ 


ASH 


rane 






LOCKS 


THE WINDOW. 


neue Best oOUT 
DURABLE, SAFE. - 
WARE DEMERS ' EVERYWHERE 
SAMPLE FRE 
FITCH CO.NEW HAVEN, CONN. = 





TT 


STL 








THE MODERN SAFETY SASH. 


Slide Easier, 

Revolve Completely and Separately, 
Ventilate to Perfectio 
Simple and Practicable. 


150 Nassau 


Street, New York City. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U. 5. MAIL CHUTES 


A necessity in 


WHICH ARE 
Office Buildings and Hotels, 


write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y 


PATENTED 


AUTHORIZED. 





rs 
fis. 


/ HERE. 
| IMPORTANT. 





“ MONARCH” | 
SASH CHAIN, 


Write for prices and particulars. 
Orders tiled promptly. 


The Bridgeport Chain Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


IS THE 
BEST. 


| 
{ 
> 
| 


CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


WTF. DOUBLE TWIST WARP 


STIFFENED (iron Furred) 


TLL ASD EAD cimtor conzvearp 


PFPlain, Tapanned or CGalwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 














BOSTON, NEW YORE, CHICAGO, FACTORY, 
199 Washington St. 76 Beekman St. 137 Lake St. CLINTON, MASS. 
HIGH GRADE 


Oak, MAPLE 2. HARDWOOD FLOORING 


CEILINGS, HOUSE TRISIMINGS, 
MOULDINGS, THIN LUMBER, ETC. ee > 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


DWIGHT LUMBER COMPANY, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


























SPECIALTIES: Thorough Kiln Drying and Perfect Millwork. 
BUILDING MATERIALS. 
Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 

BUILDING MATERIALS New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia, 
STONE. (® cubic foot, rough.) (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Foundation : | 
om hiv dkene need oceginsene 4 : : 4 ae 20 @ foot @ 5 
Ss ditdeion sbsnseconcnaninene | perch. 10 00 @ cord ») . 
i iticiaasseats sasntensea ss @ | 156° 15% | se « ee? 
Sandstone | —— - | saieaiilidiias 50 
Longmeadow... .....-..+eseseeeee G 80 | 80 @ 9 «(| @ = 
EE inc tabssaceoesicaness @ | 9@ 110 | @ $ = 5 @ 105 
Brown (Connecticut)..........+- 100@ 100@ 130. | 150 Peub. ft. 105@ 1 
Amherst Ohio..........-.se0+e0 9e@ %)| 962 10 | 46@ ae 
BE or sethicseneupattgal 75@ 10! 8@ 9 | 446@ 55 ao UF 
Berlin _ RE Oe SR i 7% @ 100 2G 4@ 55 Be ¢ 
SR ic teniccimhsnecauniad 9@ 15) BE 13% | @ 1% 10@ 12 
New Brunswick (Dorchester). ... @ 10 75 @ 90 Not sold. 105 @ 110 
Potadam Red.........0......0++. @ 130 @ 140 | @ 155 sie 
Sibséessabbihsssecso~cessssoees e @ 20 | « 125@ 135 
Carlisle. English............... @ 1% @ 10% | @ seis 
Corse Hill (Scotch).............. @ 1% @ 16 | @ se ic 
Granite : (Maine) @ 6 | s8@ 150 se jo 
Limestone : } nail 65 
SECs diinsewcssionienens #@ 15) %@ 10 | »e 4 B@ 8 
MARE be dnksess0nsavadion was 1 00 G Richmond % 
Lament, Tac vksieach oa sameneetan 10 60 per to >| @ 150 
snk ceeh ence catnt soars r ton. } | 
Bluestone : (? sq. ft.) ——_———---— | cub. ft. Perch 4 dO@ 5 50 
ie ee | 806 500 0@ 1% | 10@ 12 lin. th.10@ 95 
etc scdeaxenedvnunssuncses | 50@ 600 e 100@ 1% 37@ BO 
Marble: (® cw. /?.) | | 
Lee, Mass. Se @ 17%@ 250 Not sold. 200@ 250 
Rutland, white and biue........ G @ 300 350@ 600 200@ 300 
Sutherland Falls................ 123@ 17% @ 200 | 350@ 600 170@ 300 
Glens Falls, black.............+. G@ G Not sold 400@ 450 
Italian, blue-veined............. G@ G @ 440 250@ 275 
Pin SN ina ondeeucnsbes G@ G Not sold. @ 500 
Tennessee, red.............-0.0-- @ G @ 440 400@ 600 
“ Knosville............ | G G @ 440 300@ 400 
Pennsylvania, blue.............. | @ G Not sold. 200@ 300 
Vermont, white................. G G 350@ 600 | 225@ 300 
ee: Roofing (P square)........ | Sd aie aes 
Teen ...... ae eeeecccecesenseees | 500@ 600 475@ 525 375@ 6500 
Le | peace | 50@ 600| 550@ 650 525@ 600 13S 3a 
eT co cntcnas conan 500@ 600| 550@ 650 525@ 600 136 Lo 
Ra ta Me cd swdspeesipoecsnous @ 1000| 1000@ 1100 | 1050@ 1250 11506 1,0 
Black, Lehigh................--.| 49 @ 475| G@ | 450@ 550 4n0e@ 12 
“ 0 EE @ | @ | 530@ 615 450@ 435 
Genuine Bangor......----.-.... 435@ 550| 475@ 590 | 52@ 660 a3@ 62 
Unfading black,..........0..004. 600@ 850| 600@ 850 | 425@ 895 ene oe 
ctecsesesseesss | 550@ 800| 550@ 800 | 550@ 920 éne ot 
Tiles, Am....9M.............+.| @ @ Salt-glazed tiles @ 9 0 
N. Peach Bottom, war. unfading | @ @ 9" 8c. per ft. 57 28 00 
Fire Clay Roof Tileoncarsat fac. | 800 @ 800 @ soe 6 50 3 %6@ 625 
anak LUMBER. —p M. [=e 60 @ 
oards : (Ordinary dimensions. eae 
Pine, 1st quality, dear Sage » 6500 @ 7500; 5500@ 7000 5000@ 6000 | 47 50 @ 
« 'odquality... ............ 5500@ 6000) 4200@ 5000 | 4200@ 5000 | 306 oo 
OG arses <avcsencea 1800@ 2200; 2000@ 4000 2000@ 2300 | 27 50 @ 48 50 
ED insynwosndscnsstes esencene @ 200) 1200@ 1800 Not sold. | 15 00@ ted 
a ana alae mal eal3}@ -14| 1250@ 1400 1000 @ 1200 1160@ ee 
IN 95 « <a cede schon des 2@ 40! 1900@ 3500 1800@ 2500 | “0e Be 
SEE: bulinineivns sweksthags eens @ , 26006 40 00 3000 @ 3500 30 00 @ hey 
Ghanbensi: ; 38 00 
hod at dangle @ 3500@ 5500 | 200@ 3000 1400@ 2500 
Spruce... @ 2400@ 3500 | Not sold. Not sold 
Framing Timber : 506 
hes Wend 605bbSsunssousondoces 25 00 25 00 
i a 1400@ 1600} 1400@ 1600 Not sold 15 00 @ + 
NE dei aean cans aneused 1200@ 1600| 1200@ 1500 1000 @ 1500 1400@ 2000 
| RE one 2100) 1900@ 2500 1600 @ 2500 2250@ 3000 
Lathe: 
Pine . ssee+ee-ROund Wood | @ 200@ 250 190@ 200 275 
Spruce ...... ee |} 210@ 225 180@ 225 Not sold. 2 De HY 
Shingles: a — 
Pine, IT sic 5sssesnul yM..| 500@ 600 @ Not sold. 
Pine, sawed oe: « | 400@ 5600 @ 450 200@ 275 | 
Spruce, sawed ............ “ 150@ 200; 150@ 175 Not sold 
cla pizs.| 14@ 160) 30@ 37% | sm@ 600 | 30” $35 @ 40 
RRP GTES 0.0. 0.06000 0508 00a PM @ 600 Not sold ar 68621 
Cedar sawed.............. o 6 200C@ 3823 260@ 290 20” 2%@ 4 
Oypress “seostag  ae 1800@ 2000) 500@ 600 r) 1100@ 14 
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. Merchant’s .. 


Combination Skylight 





“STAR” VENTILATOR 





| 


The Principles of Hygiene demand | 
Light as well as Ventilation. | 
This device is adapted and Mechan= 
ically constructed to supply both. 
It is absolutely storm=proof, and 
allows for the greatest possible area || 
of light for a given size. | 

We have the Ninth Edition of 
our illustrated booklet now ready, 
mailed free to any address upon | 
application. 

‘ad 





Pennsylvania R. R. Station, 23d Street, New York, 
where our Copper Tiles are in use. 


|'MERCHANT’S 


Metal “Spanish” Ciles 


Copper, :: Terne Plates, :: Galvanized Steel. 


These Tiles are endorsed by leading Architects 
and Engineers for first-class buildings. ..... 


14” x 20" size 
“ 


ALSO “GOTHIC” SHINGLES "= 3°": 


STORM-PROOF LOCK, EASILY LAID. 


Send for illustrated book showing prominent buildings 
covered. Mailed free. 


| MERCHANT & CO., IncorroraTeD, 


«+» Sole Manufacturers ... 


Che “Star” | 
voce Ventilator. | 








For ventilating Hospitals, Churches, 
Theatres, Public Halls. Also 
Power Houses (Steam and 
Electric), Foundries, ; 
Machine Shops, 
Cotton, Woollen and 
Paper Mills, Factories of all kinds. 


Down Draughts prevented in 
chimneys. 


These ventilators are used largely 
for Government Hospitals, owing to 
superior merits. 


Philadelphia, New York, Brooklyn, Chicago. ! 

















A Supplement Gp 


to Catalogue No. 16, devoted to the Hard- 
ware of Ornament, has been issued and 
will be sent, on request, to such Archi- 
tects as may not already have received it. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9-11-13 Murray Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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EL ESSER ¢. 
NEW YORK. , 


137 FualTrow sf. 
{ 111 Madison St., Chicago. 
1708 Locust St., St. Louis. 


Drawing Materials and Surveying Instruments. 


We make and carry the most complete and best 
assorted stock in America. Our goods are recognized 
as the standard of quality. They all bear our trade- 
mark and are warranted by us. Our prices are reason- 
able. Our lavishly illustrated catalogue minute] 
and correctly describes our goods. It contains meee | 
valuable information. Sent gratis on application. 







Branches 
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“At the Fountain of 
St. George.” — 





JAPAN PAPER 18"x 24" 


* st Price, $1.25 


The Famous Etching by Axel H. Haig. 


American Architect and Building News Co., = Boston, Mass. 


gravure reproduction 


| A Copperplate photo- 
of ~*~ & *& me DM 


SUITABLE FOR FRAMING. 
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[EACH PART COMPLETE IN ITSELF] 
PART IItl 


‘THE GEORGIAN PERIOD” 


Part III, though it contains only the same number of plates as does Part -I, includes seven 
more Gelatine Plates than did that one. 





REDUCED SAMPLE FROM PART Iil 





r 


| MANTEL IN OFFice oF Essex Hovse” 
| SALEM MASS DATE 1801 


Measured and drawn by Frank EWallis 





























WE RECOGNIZE the rights and interests of our subscribers by adopting the following slid- 
ing scale of prices for this new Part and the others already issued :— 


PART IV [in preparation.) 


Retail price per single copy ° ° ° ° ° ° . ° : ° ° ° ° $3.00 
Price to non-subscribers to the American Architect who have already subscribed for Parts I and IT 2.00 
Price to subscribers to the American Architect for 1899 ° ° . ° ° ° ° ° 1.50 
; : : PARTS I, Il and III : : : 
[121 plates, 10 x 144 inches.] 
Price per set to non-subscribers to the American Architect . ° ° e - $9.00 
Price per set to subscribers to the American Architect . . e e ° . 6.50 


FURTHER PARTS IN CONTEMPLATION, 


American Architect and Building News Co., 
211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
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CABOT’S CREOSOTE 


SHINGLE STAINS 


The Pioneer and Standard Shingle-stains and the only 


Creosote (wood-preserving) Stains. Any color made 


on request. 


CABOT’S INSULATING « 
and. DEAFENING “QUILT” 


The most efficient sound-deadener and heat insulator 


made. A perfect scientific non-conductor. 


Full information and samples of both materials sent on application. 


SAMUEL CABOT, qurcttiun, BOSTON, MASS. 


9 Manufacturer, 


315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 12 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Charles J. Waterhouse, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; John H. Corning, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co., Baltimore, Md.; 


C. H. Brown & Co., Portland, Oreg., and Seattle, Wash.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., Cleve. 
land, O., and all other central points. 
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Roof of Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
H. I. HARDENBERGH, Architect. 


ALFrep R. Wo tr, Consulting Engineer 


Attention is Called to the Fact that a Large Number of 


‘Pancoast (Copper) Ventilators ”’ 


Were used on this handsome hotel, and on other prominent 
New York Buildings. 


Write us for Catalogue. 


OFFICE, 316 BOURSE BUILDING .. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





SRG AES INDIEG 


Tl- 87 AVE. chi KEANO NEW YORK. 


‘“__ FIRE — PROOF CONSTRUCTION. fe 








A } Sharp Point can be kept on 
1 DIXON'S Geesiite PENCILS every’tninite. "°° 


eee They Write Smoothest and Last the Longest .... 


If not familiar with them mention American Architect and Building News, and send 
16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY - - JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


6 PNEUMATIC TUBES..... 












For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents- 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CoO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Pifth Avenue, 





THE 


“LIBRARY OF CONGRESS.” 


TWENTY GELATINE PLATES, 
14” x 16}” in Portfolio. 


PRION, $5.00. 


This excellent series of Architectural Illustrations forms No. VI of 
the Series of Monographs of American Architecture. 


Published by 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 





HITCHINGS & «3 ST Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__....neeuu. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 





The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, ete., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Construction. 


Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


NEW ENCLAND if 
FELT ROOFING 1: 





Tease 
BSTABLISI CE WORKS, 
1852. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
Incorporated Originators of Felt Roof- i 
+@i89i~m ing in New England. ! 
' 


Capital. — $0000 Inventors and only Manu 


facturers of the Celebrates 
EVI LWILLCUTT.Prest uM 
cath pt heen “BEEHIVE BRAND. 


Heliotype Printing (}o., 


211 Tremont Street, Boston. 





ESTABLISHED 1872. 


© PHOTO- 0-LITHOGRAPH. 


PHOTO- COLOR-LITHOGRAPH, 
@ | PHOTO-GELATINE. 


PhOTO-GRAVURE, 
o| PHOTO-ENGRAVING. : 


COPIES OF ARCHITECTURAL, 
MECHANICAL AND OTHER 
DRAWINGS, MAPS, PLANS, ETC., 
PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Heliotype Printing Co. 


‘*‘Cohesive 
Construction.” 


An Essay on the 

















Theory and History of 
Cohesive Construction. 


By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO - - - Architect. 


Price, $1.25. 
for Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


























pat wall 


EILINGS 


NEW DESIGNS | 


In the past year we have brought 

out more than twice as many new | 

and artistic designs as have all 

other metal-ceiling manufacturers =} 
combined. We are the only ones 
prepared to furnish complete Clas- 
sified Designs. Write for details. 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., 


Canton, O. 














233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 
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DAVID W. FARQUHAR. 


SAMUEL FARQUHAR. ESTABLISHED 1836. 


JOHN FAROQUHAR’S SONS. 
Slate, Copper, Tin and Gravel Roofing. 


Nos. 20 and 22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. 


Order Box at Master Builders Association, | Special attention given to Repairs 
164 Devonshire Street. of all kinds. 


Inventors and owners of Farquhar’s Patent Slate Fasteners, for securing slates to iron roofs, 
acknowledged to be the strongest method in use, and has been applied to many of the best con- 
structed and largest buildings in this country. 

Contracts made for Work wherever desired. 


ASP HAL. ROOFING » PAVING 





MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. +. + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


pane AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


with Drip-pipe Connections insure perfect circulation. 
You are not annoyed with escaping steam or dripping 
of water. They are stamped with our Trade-Mark. 


JENKIN S BROTHERS, CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 
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STEEL CEILING, 


Metal Rolling Shutters, etc. 


(KINNEAR PATENTS) 








NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


Write for prices before Sep 
or ees 


THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO. 


Manufacturers, 


COLUSIBUs, OHIO. 
POW WWE WOW WE BABE BE WE WWE WA WW A A ae Bares an’s 


LEVATORS Morse, Williams & Co., 
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BUILDERS OF 
High Grade 


PASSENGER and FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 


(Over 11,000 in operation. ) 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Write for full information. — 





SPRING HINGES 


ms ARE THE BEST y 
‘PRACTICALLY NBREAKABLE” 


SAYS THE WORLD'S FAIR AWARD. 
mane Of WROUGHT STEEL .BRONZE & BRASS nau 
For sale by Dealers in Builders Hardware. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING 


FIREPROOF, 
STRONC, 
LICHT, 
PERMANENTLY FLEXIBLE, 
EASILY APPLIED, 
. ECONOMICAL. 
These words describe briefly our line of ROOFING and FELTS. We have a variety of styles and prices. 
Full particulars at your request. 
H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO., 100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 

CHICAGO. COLUMBUS. PHILADELPHIA. PITTSBURGH, BOSTON. 


i 
| 
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ASPHALT noors, ’ 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY - - New YorK. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
7 National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


= 129 Sth Avenue, New York. 


WAINSCOTINGS and CEILINGS. 


Inlaid Wood Floors 5-16 and 
7-8 inch thick. 


Solid work, Tongued and Grooved 
in each piece. 


MiDesigns & Estimates on applica 
1! tion. Established 1867. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


(Established 1852.) 


Fulton St., cor. William, New York. 
No. 176 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Pure Ready-mixed Paints, 


We desire to call attention of con- 
sumers to the fact that we guarantee 
our ready-mixed paints to be made 
only of pure linseed oil and the most 
permanent pigments. ‘They are not 
“Chemical,” “Rubber,” “Patent,” or 
“Fireproof.” We use no secret or 
patent method in manufacturing them 
by which benzine and water are made 
to serve the purpose of pure linseed-oil, 








Sample cards, containing fifty de. 
sirable shades sent on application. 


FINE VARNISHES. 
Hard Oil-Finish & Wood-Stains 
Illustrated Catalogue of Engineers’ and 


Architects’ Supplies, 250 pages, 700 
Illustrations, on request. 








White-Lead Colors in Oil and Japan, 


ABOUT..... AGETYLENE 


GAS GENERATORS, 


+» We Manufacture .... 


THE “‘KOPF’’—IT’S THE BEST. 
Approved by the Nationa] Board of Underwriters. 
Write for information. 


M. B. Wheeler Electric Co,, SAAN RAPIDS, 


Agents Wanted.. 


CANDELABRA 
and DECORATIVE 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS 
and RECEPTACLES. 


FFF 


Adapted for decorative 
illumination of interiors 
of fine residences and 
hotels, and extensively 
used for that purpose 

(Catalogue No, 9044). 


FFF 


X-RAY TUBES 
FELUOROSCOPES 


(Catalogue No. 9050). 
FF 


e EDISON ¢ 


Decorative and 
Miniature Lamp Dept. 


(GENERAL ELECTRIC CO.), 


































HARRISON, N. J. 
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| FAC-SIMILE OF LABEL 
APPEARING ON 
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AMBLER - 


KEASBEY & MATTISON ‘CO. 
- PA. 


HIGH GRADE INSULATIONS 
FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM SYSTEMS 


Endorsed by Leading Architects 


To Insure against Imitations Specify “K & M”’ 
or “85% Carb. Magnesia” 





— 















ROBERT A. KEASBEY !'£ 
83 Warren St. - NEW YORK 




















The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co,, 


211 TREMONT Sr., 


Sirk FR 


Boston, MASS. 


Advance Subscription Rates. 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $3.50. 
Imperial Edition, $10.00 per year; six months, 6.00. 
International Edition, per year in advance, 25.00. 
quarterly “ 26.00. 
[Foreign Postage extra.] 


(a Payment should be made to American Archi- 
tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft or 
post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 





Advertising Agents: 
New York City 


. M. Car let ton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St, 


Coleone and the Central States : — 
A. B. Titcomb, 177 LaSalle St. , Chicago, Ill, 


Cite and Michig 
A. Burrell ‘GL Hough Ave., Cleveland, O, 











; aaa at Larg 

i F. P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 
Advertising Rates: For “ wants’’ and “ proposals” 

} 15 cents per line (8 words to the line], each inser. 

; tion. 50 cents the least charge. Other tates on ap 

3 plication. 

i 

i See last or next issue for the following 

: advertisements : — 

| Barron, Boyle & Co. 

' Butcher Polish Co. 

| Chrome Steel Woks. 

; Expanded Metal Co. 


Gorton & Lidgerwood, 

L. Haberstroh & Son. 

e% York Belting & Packing Co. 
. Jones, 

Okonite Co. 

Samson Cordage Works. 

H. B. Smith Co. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing adyertisements : — 
; Alsen’s Portland Cement Works. 
Atlas Cement Co. 
Brooks & Co., T. H. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co, 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Moore & Co., Benjamin. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Oriel Glass Co, 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Thiele, E. 
Tyler Wire Works Co., The 


ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


Cha 2k tn 














G. ECKLES, ancient | has opened an office 

e in the Citizens Bank Building, corner Mill and 
Washington Ste., New Castle, Pa. He willbe = 
to receive catalogues, samples, etc. 





‘free from sap. - 





LORD &® BURNHAM CoO., 


Horticultural Architects and Builders. :: 


- 


Red Gulf Cypress ty 
Greenhouse = = 41 


Material strictly 


« ay \ he 


Largest Builders of Greenhouse Structures. 
2 


ve pean 





ty, 
hf ata 


vay ai — 






Wallet y ie 
sagt 


LARCEST STOCK OF AIR-DRIED CYPRESS IN THE NORTH. 
Write to New York Office for Circular and estimates. Send 5 cents postage for latest Catalogue of 


Greenhouse Heating and Ventilating Apparatus. 


Send 4 cents postage for Catalogue of ‘‘ Patent Iron Construction.”’ Write for Circular .f Hot-Bed 


Sash and Frame. 


We make special Greenhouse PUTTY, — Price on application. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
st. James Building, Broadway and 26th St. 


General Office and Works: 


IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 





JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 


{ Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co. 


,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. Y.; McKim, Mead & 


REFERENCES: ! White, N. Y.; "Babb, Cook & W iNard WN. Y.: : Bruce Price, N.Y. - RM, Hunt, N. Y.; Bailey, 
Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, } Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 

















ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, ETC. 


ouISs MULLGARDT and my Morrison Dunham, 

architects, have formed a copartnership under 

the firm name of Mullgardt & Dunham, with offices 
415-4154-416 Commercial] Building, St. Louis, ae 
1212 








WANTED. 
OSITION.—By architectural draughtsman of con- 
siderable experience in interior work, and also 
general architectural work. Address ‘“‘ Mac,”’ Ameri- 
can Architect. 1211 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


(Printed op mer of any patents here mentioned 

joe yy with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 

the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
hoe cents.) 


620,114. METHOD OF AND APPARATUS FOR FIRE- 
PROOFING Woop, ETC.—Joseph L. Ferrell, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

620,178. PROCESS OF AND COMPOSITION FOR 
CLEANING STONE, — Frank W. Prentice, Nelson, O. 

620,187. FIREPROOF FLOOR CONSTRUCTION, — 
Frederick W. Settan, New York, N. Y. 

620,199. SASH-FASTENER. — Martin P. Van Ryzin, 
Appleton, Wis. 

620,212. HEATER. —Cornelius Barnhart, Walker 
Valley, N. ¥. 

620,231. APPARATUS FOR CLEANING WATER- 
HEATERS. — George J. Dehn, Iron Mountain, Mich. 











BUILDING PATENTS. 


620,245. PASSEXGER-ELEVATOR. — Jobn McLean, 
New York, N. Y. 

620,263. VENTILATOR.—Lewis E. Wentworth, Jr., 
Merchantville, N. J. 

620,293, 296. Winpow-SasH.—John C. Fleming, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

620,297. COMBINED DooR-KNOB AND BELL.—John 
W. Freeman, Fort Collins, Col. 

620,348. WEATHER-STRIP.— Barney Murphy, New 
Haven, Conn. 

620,349. TILE FOR BRICKWORK.—Jobn G. Mce- 
Dowell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

620,352. OVERFLOW, VENTILATING AND Dis- 
CHARGE FITTINGS FOR CLOSETS. ~— Arthur O’Brien, 
Helena, Mont. 

620,364. SAFETY DEVICE FOR ELEVATORS.— Louis 
W.G. Rolff, New York, N. Y. 

620,376. Lock.— Andrew J. Stoops, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

620,377. LATCH AND LocK,— Andrew J. Stoops, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

620,383. COMPOUND FOR MAKING ARTIFICIAL 
SToNnE. — Hiram 8S. Utley, Austin, Ill. 

620,446. MANUFACTURE OF STONE, ETC., FROM 
KIESELGUGR, ETC.—Carl Grinzweig, Ludwigshafen, 
Ger. 

620.468. WINDOW-FASTENER. — Frank J. Lowery 
and Frank E. Billings, Fort Fairfield, Me. 

620,481. ANCHORING DEVICE FOR Brick WALLS. 
— Henry T. Moody, Newburyport, Mass. 

620,449. SASH-PULLEY.— Charles H. Ocumpangh, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

620,515. Winpoow.— Thos. S. Tripp. Walton, N. Y. 

620 553. SHUTTER -FASTENER.— Frank Wankel, 
New York, N. Y. 
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E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New Yorx Crry. 





that will pump water every 





ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
tN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR. 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
54 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 








They are 


Prices reduced. 





OSCAR LOWINSON, 


Consulting Architectural Engineer 


39 & 41 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 





DELA 


22 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK, 





dW: TAYLORS PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 
wiiMowmorSs Quicacc | OF AMERICAN ARCRITECTURE. 
Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 


239 and 241 Franklin St., BOSTON, 
692 Craig St., MONTREAL, P. Q. 


The Improved Rider Hot Air Engine... 
The Improved Ericsson Hot Air Engine. 


Catalogue ‘‘ B ’’ on application. 
Address the nearest office, 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO., 


Succeeding | RIDER ENGINE CO. 


DOMESTIC WATER SUPPLY. 


There are TWO and ONLY TWO absolutely safe machines 


day in the year. 


MATER IRON WORKS, 


86 Lake St., CHICAGO. 
40 N. 7th St., PHILADELPHIA. 
22 A Pitt St., SYDNEY, N.S. W. 








EVERYBODY ::c70:: 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO. for Blue Prints 
—the best place in the city. We take them while 


you wait. 1105 Exchange Bldg. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Bullding News. ) 


Although a large portion of the buildin tntelfigense 
o\rectaes by their regular correspondento, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe 
@ially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 








ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Anderson, Ind.—It is stated that the M. E. Society 
proposes to build a $30,000 church. A. A. Small 
aud ©. S. Henry are said to be interested. 

Atlantic City, N. J.—The City-hall Commissioners 
will immediately take steps to erect a public build- 
ing on the old site, at the corner of Atlantic and 
Tennessee Aves. 


Avon, O.—Plans have been prepared by H. J. Hanks, 
603 New England Building, Cleveland, for a new 
church for the Roman Catholic Society. 

Baraboo, Wis. — Claude & Starck, Madison, have 
prepared plans for a high-school building to be 
erected here; cost, $25,000. 

Bedford, Ind. — The Methodist Society of this city 
contemplate the erection of a $40,000 church. 

Bismarck, N. D.—It is said that the Governor has 
approved the bill authorizing the issue of $50,000 
bonds for the erection of the additional buildings 
at the State Insane Asylum. 


Boise City, Idaho.—It is stated that a $60,000 
hotel will be erected here. 


Boston, Mass. — Press reports state that the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment has set aside $500,- 
000 of the borrowing capacity of the City of Boston, 
within the debt limit, for new primary and grammar 
school houses to be designated by the School Board. 

The School Committee has voted $250,000 for 
school-heuse repairs, etc., for the current year. 

W. L. Morrison, 70 Kilby St., is preparing plans 
for 38 dwellings on Beacon and St. Mary Sts. 


The sale of about 500,000 square feet of land in | 


Dorchester has just been consummated by E. Bert- 
ram Newton, who will have under his direction the 
laying out of 2,400 feet of streets. The land fronts 
on Blue Hill Ave., Morton St. and Lauriat Ave. A 
number of lots have been sold and the building of 
one and two family houses will soon begin. 

Buffalo Grove, Ill. —A $15,000 brick church for 
the St. Mary’s congregation is to be built from 
plans by W. J. Brinkman, 86 Metropolitan Block, 
Chicago. 

Chicago, Ill. —It is stated that $50,000 will be ex- 
pended on improving the Michael Reese Hospital. 
New heating and lighting will be suppiied. 

Dr. E. M. Rosekrans, will erect a four-story apart- 
ment-house, 132’ x 175’, costing $100,000, on the 
corner of Ellis Ave. and 38th St., from plans by 
Ww. F. Pagels, 637 Unity Building. 


The Methodists of this place are to begin the | 


construction of a great hospital in the spring, at 
the northeast corner of 25th and Dearborn Sts. It 
is to be built by the Wesley Hospital Association. 
The cost of the new building will be $600,000. 
Robert D. Sheppard, president of the Wesley Hos- 
pital Board, pledged $150,000 of the amount. 
Sketches prepared by L. E. Stanhope, 1201 The 


Temple, have been accepted for the Lexington | 


Avenue Baptist Church. 
Crete, Neb.—It is stated that T. H. Miller will 


erect a modern residence at a cost of $10,000. A 


$2,000 barn will also be built. 


Daleville, Ind.— Plans have been drawn by Wm. 
S. Kauffman, Richmond, for an eight-room brick 
school-building to be erected here, to cost about 
$15,000. 


The School Board is stated to have decided to | 


build a $15,000 school. U. Holinger, Trustee. 
Deerfield, O.— lt is stated that a $10,000 school will 
be erected. 
Detroit, Mich.— Report states that two 12-room 
schools are to be built, costing $70,000. 
Dorchester, Mass.— The Baptist City Missionary 
Society will erect a chapel on Lauriat Ave., near 
Blue Hill Ave. Itis to bea frame structure with 
a seating capacity for 300, and will cost $4,000. 
Dothan, Ala. — R. L. Jones, of Atlanta, Ga., is pre- 
paring plans for a $15,000 school-building to be 
erected. It will be constructed of brick, with tin 
roof, and will have hot-blast heat. 


Duluth, Minn. —It is stated that the Northern | 


Pacific R. R. will spend $200,000 in and about this 
city the coming summer. About $50,000 of this 
will be spent on the 7th Avenue Dock. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—The Thompson Construction 


$60,000. 
i The Carnegie Steel Co. will build an annex to its | 


JJ-METALCEILING CQ, 
212-ST."° 13S AVE, 
pa 0% — CORSRA NEW YORK.N.Y 


Boston Otfice: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 








| MASON SAFETY TREAD. 
UNWEARABLE. NON-SLIPPING. 
The approved stair covering. Refer to Brooklyn 
Bridge and Boston Subway. For information address 


American Mason Safety Tread Co., 40 Water Street, 
BOSTON. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Co., of St. Louis, Mo., is stated to have received 
the contract to build the station for the Texas & 
Pacific Railway Co.; estimated cost, $125,000. 
Green Bay, Wis.— It is estimated that it will cost 
$600,000 to complete the reformatory. An appro- 
priation of $150,000 has been asked this year to 
complete the north cell wing. 

Grinnell, Ia.— Liebbe, Rasmussen & Nourse, of 


ing to be erected here by L. |. Capron, at a cost of 
$15,000. 





place, to cost about $250,000. 

| lowa City, Ia.— It has been voted to erect here a 

| $90,000 Court-house and $10,000 Jail. 

| Long Branch, N. J.—It is stated that a new paro- | 

| chial school will be built here by the Star of the 

| Sea Church; cost, $30,900. 

| Lewville, N. ¥.—This town will erect a $20,000 

town-hall, | 

| Marquette, Mich.— An appropriation of $25,000 
has been made by the legislature for the erection 

of a Normal Schoo! in this city. } 


| Milwaukee, Wis.— The Pawling & Harnishfeger 

| Co, has had plans prepared by C. J. Ringer fora 

three-story brick addition to its factory on Oregon 
| St.; cost, $25,000. | 

| Minneapolis, Minn. — Report states that I. R. 

| Beerey, 416 Bank of Commerce Building, has let 

the contract for erecting his flat-building on Mary 

P1., between 12th and 13th Sts., and work wil! begin 

atonce. Henry W. Orth, architect; cost, $35,000. 

W. B. Dunnell, architect, has drawn plans fora 
| branch telephone station to be erected in southeast 
| Minneapolis for the Northwestern Telephone Ex- 
| ¢hange Co.; cost, $10,000. 

Monroe, La. — The plans of J. W. Gaddis, of Vin- 

cennes, Ind., have been accepted for a high school; 

cost, $25,000. 

Mt. Vernon, Ia. —Plans are being prepared by Geo. 
Kramer, 1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y., for a 
new church, to be erected by the Mt. Vernon Metho- 
dist Episcopal Society. It will be constructed of 
| of stone, one-story and basement, with slate roof, 

steam heat. The estimated cost is $25,000. 

New York, N. ¥.— Rob’t A. Chesebrough, Pres. 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co., is to erect a twelve-story 
fireproof office-building on State St.; estimated 
cost, $600,000. 

| North Washington, Pa.—It is stated that a $20,000 

school will be erected here. 

Omaha, Neb.—Chas. E. Ford will erect a residence | 

and barn at 36th and Farnam Sts.; cost, complete, 
about $10,000. 


Orange, Mass.—It is proposed to build a $15,000 
addition to the high-schoo)] building which was 
erected 20 years ago at a cost of $20,000. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. —The United Presbyterian con- 
gregation of Turtle Creek proposes to erect a new 
church this summer on the site of the present | 
structure on Church St., to cost about $20,000. 

Topp & Craig, 530 Bissell Block, are preparing | 
plans for au eight-story brick and stone building, | 
67’ x 112’, for Mrs. Amy Hostetter Du Puy; cost, | 


| 
| 





Des Moines, have completed plans for a hotel build- | 


mac Manufacturing Co., of Lowell, Mass., will | 
erect a large cotton-mil! of 200,000 spindles at this | 


“LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 


PROTECTIVE PAINTS 
f°* IRON OR WOOD 


Ensuring Durability and Beauty 


HARRISON BROS. & CO, 


Incorporated 


PHILADE).PHIA CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Pamphlets and information on application. 





“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The thirteenth annual volume is now in 
| course of publication. 





Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 
| Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 


| trations included in the text, two full-page 
| plates, which by themselves are worth double 


| the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


“:: 40 Francs. :: 


Huntsville, Ala.— Reports state that the Merri- | 


i 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


( Advance Rumors Continued.) 
office-building, to be 16 stories high, 120’ x 120’, 
built of brownstone and pressed-brick; cost, about 
$500,000. 

It is said that the School Directors of the 27th 
Ward have accepted plans for a $50,000 school, to 
replace the Brashear School, recently burned. 

Plainview, Minn. — Koenig Bros. have had plans 
prepared by H. C. Gerlach, Mankato, for a business 
block; cost, $18,000. 

Providence, R. I.—It is stated that plans have 
been prepared for a $17,000 edifice for the Globe 
Congregational Chureh. E.O. Ronian, Chmn. Bldg 
Com. 

Racive, Wis.—It is stated that plans have been 
— for a $20,000 school, alsu a $14,000 addition 
to the 6th Ward School. 

Rupert, Pa. — [t is reported that the Reading Rail- 
way Co. will replace the wooden bridge across the 
Susquehanna Kiver by an iron structure, with 9 
spans of 158’ each; cost, $85,000. 

San Luis Obispo, Cal.—It is stated that the Senate 
has passed a bill Ss for the establishment 
of the California Polytechnic School in San Luis 
Obispo County. An appropriation of $100,000 was 
made for the work of construction. 

Spokane, Wash.— Work has been started on a 
three-story block to be erected by Col. W. M. Rid 
path; cost, $40,000, 


Steger, Ill.—Steger & Co., piano manufacturers, 
will erect a three-story factory, 135’ x 160’, costing 
$25,000, at this — from plans by Fred. Ahjl- 
sclager, 70 La Salle St., Chicago. 

Stoughton, Wis.— F. H. Kempe, Madison, has 
drawn plans for a schoo] to be erected here by the 
Norwegian Lutheran Society; cost, $15,000. 

Toledo, O.—It is stated that the congregation of St. 
Anthony’s Church will erect a $20,000 schoo). 


bags gm me gg will of Martha S. Pomeroy, 

late of Washington, D. C., bequeaths $€0,000 to 
Wellesley College for the purpcse of erecting a 
dormitory and other purposes. The executors 
named are Charles A. Allen, of Boston, and Edw. 
A. Bowers, of New Haven, Conn. 
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emoval Sale 





As our landlords’ lease of these premises expires on 
MAY 1 next and is not to be renewed, we, as sub-tenants, 
find ourselves called on to vacate the offices we have occu- 
pied since 188o. 

We shall take advantage of this opportunity to reduce 
the bulk of our 


Surplus Stock of Back Issues, 


and until the day of removal orders for Firty Copies or 
more, if in stock, can be filled at 


HALF PRICE.* 


During the period of this clearance sale, orders for a 
lesser number of copies will be filled from our reserve 
stock at the usual rates. 


This sale offers a good opportunity not only to stu- 
dents and draughtsmen, but should cause all subscribers to 
collate their files and attempt to secure, before it may be 
too late, any numbers that have been lost or destroyed. 


If there be any former subscriber who would like to 
take up his subscription at the point where he dropped it, it 
might be worth his while to communicate with us, as the 
opportunity is such as to allow us the unusual enjoyment of 
taking part in a “dicker.” 


American Architect and Building News Co., 
211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


*It having been pointed out that this phrase is capable of two interpretations we attempt to 
reconcile the difficulty by substituting the following sliding sale: 
International. Imperial. Reguiar. 
On orders for 50 copies. 28 cents each. 11 cents each. 6 cents each. 
“ “ 40 “ 33 “ “ 13 “ “ 7 rd “ 
“ “ “ 30 “ 3 “ “ I 5 “ “ Ss 
“ “ “ 20 “ 43 “ “ 17 oe “ 9 





























BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors. Continued. ) 


Williston, N. D.—W.T. Towner, of St. Paul, Minn., 
bas prepared plans for a school- -building to be 
erected here. It will be of brick, containing ten 
rooms, including class-rooms, with hardwood in- 
terior finish, hot-air heat and dry-closet system; 
cost, $16,000. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Albany Ave., cor. dergen St., 
four-st’y bk. flat, 30’ x 93’; $20,000; o. & a., John 
Potts, 208 Albany Ave.; b., Potts & Partridge. 

Chicago, Ill. — /ngleside Ave., cor. 65th St., three- 
st’y bk. apart., 100’ x 110’, steam heat; $50,000; o., 
John V. Ayer; a., J. F. &d. P. Doerr. 

Columbus, O. — Fifth and Cherry Sts., two-st’y bk. 
& st. flat, 64’ x 94’, slate roof; $10,000; o., Mrs. 





Louisa P. Jaeger; a., C. A. Stribling & Co. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Apartment: - Houses Continued.) 


New York, N. Y.— St. Mark’s Pl., No. 51, five-st’y 
bk. flat, 25’ x 97’; $23,000; o., Gustav Dohrenwend, 


147 W. 


House. 
One 


85th St.; s., Schneider & Herter, 46 Bible 
Hundred and Seventy-eighth St.., cor. Web- 


ster Ave., four-st’y bk. flat, 33’ 4/’ x &3/; $30,000; o., 
C. J. Singhi, 184th St. & Jerome Ave.; a., Henry 
Anderson, 1180 Broadway. 


Tent 


h St., Nos. 105-107, 2 five-st’y bk. flate, 23’ x 


79 & 23’ x 94’; $88,000; o., P. Kotlowsky, 235 Henry 
St. and B. Levy, 118 Henry St.; a., Schneider & 
Herter, 46 Bible House. 


One 
five-st 
Brown 


Hundred and Fourteenth St., nr. 2d Ave., 2 


"y bk. flats, 50” x 105’; $88,0(0; o., Henry 


, 506 E, 12ist St.; a., Franklin Baylies, 51 


Bible House. 


Eagl 


e Ave., cor. Westchester Ave., five-st’y bk, 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Apartment- Houses Continued. 
flat, 32’ 4”” x 957 2/7; $30,000; o. & a., Albert Rother- 
mel, 663 E. 144th St. 

Eighth St., Nos. 319-325, 3 six-st’y bk. flats, 34’ x 
82/ & 28’ x 80’; $101,000; o., Geo. Hoffmann, 53 W. 
24th St.; a., Schneider & Herter, 46 Bible Houee. 

Attorney St., Ns. 10-12, six-st’y bk. flat, 40’ x 84/; 
$42,000; o., Abram Silverson, 235 Henry St.; a 
Schneider & Herter, 46 Bible House. 

Birmingham St., cor. Madison St., six-st’y bk. 
stores & flats, 38 x 55’; $25,000; o., Abelman & 
Roseublum, 1804 Madison Ave.; a., M. Bernstein, 
245 Broadway. 

Elton Ave., cor. 160th St., 2 four-st’y bk. flats, 257 
xX 95’ & 25’ x 75’; $76,000; 0., Geo. A. Macdonald, 51 
E. 117th St.; a., Edw. Wenz, 2577 Third Ave. 

Boulevard, bet. 148th & 149th Sts., 6 six-st’ y > 
flats, two 3” x 95’ & four 34’x 87’; $325,000; 0., 
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FronzWork. 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 











Balconies and 


IRO 


ings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and 
we dors, Columas and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 











Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 
Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 


utters, Girders and Beams, Fire-escape 








J. H. ELLER & CO., 


--MANUFACTURERS OF... 


Stamped Metal Ceilings, e « « 
Ornamental Crestings, Finials, etc., 


GALVANIZED CORNICE, ~ ~ * & 





x GALVANIZED IRON SKYLIGHTS. 








Pressed Steel Brick and Rock Face Siding. 


Galvanized Steel Eaves Trough 


and Conductor Pipe. 


Office: 1200 E. FIFTH STREET. 


CANTON, OHIO, 





She Ste Ste Se Se Ste Ste Ste Se Se Se SMe te Se Ste Ste Se Ste Ste Ste Ste Se te Se Ste Se he Ste Se She Se Sle Sle 


School Rooms and Offices 


oculists and physicians. 


244-258 Water St., 
Brooklyn, New York. 


\ Coal al al alelatalelalelelatedadakedadadad 





should have the walls and ceilings so finished as not to injure the eyesight of the 
occupants. Bare white walls are bad for the eyes, and their use is discouraged by 


MURESCO 


K 

1 

é 

é 

& 

‘ 

% 

is an ideal finish for this purpose. It is made in fourteen tints and white, but may . 
be tinted to any desired shade by a painter or decorator. It produces a soft, smooth 

effect that is pleasant and restful to the eyes. MURESCO is similar to kalsomine, * 

but has many peculiar-qualities. It is economical, durable and sanitary. It hasbeen § 

used on hundreds of schools and many large office-buildings, hotels, etc. Architects % 

should specify it. Write for our booklet and tint book. % 

® 

‘ 

% 

. 

* 

+ 

- 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 


208-210 W. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


New England Agents, GOULD & CUTLER, 69-75 Union St., Boston, Mass. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
( Houses Continued.) 


Bartscherer, 178 Evergreen St., Brooklyn; a., Buch- 
man & Deisler, 11 E. 59th St. 

One Hundred and Thirteenth St., nr. 7th Ave., 
six-st’y bk. flat, 50’ x 90’; $75,000; 0.,Geo. T. Arnoux, 
15 Cortlandt St.; a., C. Steinmetz, 60 Liberty St. 

W. One Hundred and Second St., Nos. 202-204, five- 
at’y bk. flat, 36 53/7’ x 70 5’’; $25,000; o., James 
Bradley, 838 West End Ave.; a., Horgan & Slattery, 
1 Madison Ave 

E. Seventy-sizth St., No. 232, six-st’y bk. store & 
flat, 25’ x 88’; $28,500; o., Moses K. Wallach, 240 
E. 79th St.; a., G. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 

One Hundred and Twelfth St., nr. 8th Ave., 2 
five-st’y bk. flats, 37’ 6’’ x 82’ 4"; $80,000; o., Carri- 
belle ID. Lanchantin, Hawthorne St., Brooklyn; a., 
L. F. J. Weiher, Jr., Mount Morris Bank Building. 

One Hundred and Forty-sizth St., nr. College 
Ave., five-st’y bk. flat, 25’ x 90’; $26,000; o., Ragette 
& Wolf, 2662 Third Ave.; a., Edw. Wenz, 1491 Third 
Ave. 

Forty-fifth St., Nos. 132-134, eight-st’y bk. & st. 
bachelor apart., 25’ x 90/; $110,000; o., Mohawk 
Realty Co., 136 Liberty St.; a., Neville & Bagge, 217 
W. 125th St. 

£ighty-third St., nr. Riverside Drive, 2 six-st’y 
bk. & st. aparts.; $80,000; o., E. W. Kilpatrick, 50 
W. 67th St.; a., Frederick Jacobsen, 54 W. 18th St. 

One Hundred and Thirty-fourth St., nr. 5th Ave., 
2 five-st’y limest. flats, 25’ x 87’; $40,000; 0. & b., W. 
Rogers, 139 W. 116th St.; a., Harry T. Howell, 748 
E. 138th St. 

Monroe St., No. 280, six-st’y bk., st. & terra-cotta 
flats, 25’ x 81’ 3/7; $25,000; o., Weil & Mayer, 35 
Nassau St.; a., Schneider & Herter. Bible House. 

One Hundred and Forty-third St., nr. 3d Ave., 
five-st’y bk. & st. flat, 25’ x 85’; $25,000; o., Ragette 
& Wolf, 3d & Alexander Aves.; a., Edw. Wenz, 1491 
Third Ave. 


CHURCHES. 
Dover, N. J.— On-st'y bk. & st. church; $75,000; o., 
Presbyterian Church; a., Pau) Botticher, 751 Broad 
St., Newark. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





FACTORIES. 

Boston, Mass.— Beverly St., Nos. 78-80, Ward 8, 
three-st’y bk. manufactory, 40’ x 50’, flat roof, steam; 
$35,000; o., Jos. Green, 53 State St.; b., J. J. 
Galvin. 

HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass.— Abbottsford St., No. 8, Ward 21, 
2}-st’y fr. dwell., 33’ x 35’ x 37’, pitch roof, farnace; 
$5,000; o., Eliz. Graham; a. & b., J. P. Campbell, 26 
Boylston St., Jamaica Plain. 

Richfield St., nr. Olney St., Ward 20, two 2}-st’y 
fr. dwells., 26’ x 41’, hip roofs, stoves; $9,000; o., 
a. & b., Fred’k J. Rockwell, 12 Learnard St., Dor- 
chester. 

Areadia St., Nos. 3-5, Ward 20, 2 two-st’y fr. 
dwells., 18’ x 22 x 51’, stoves; $8,000; o., a. & b., 
Wm. T. Eaton, 178 Devonshire St. 

Flora St., nr. Kenneth St., Ward 23, 2}-st’y fr. 
dwell., 26’ x 42’, pitch roof, furnace; $4,500; o., a. 
& b., Mackenzie & Henderson, 124 Dartmouth St. 

Bennington St., Nos. 178 180, Ward 1, 2 two-st’y 
fr. dwells., 21’ x 63’, flat roofs, stoves; $10,000; o., 
Anna Rome, 121 Havre St., E. Boston; a., J. 8. 
Eastman. 

Corona St., nr. Bowdoin St., Ward 20, two 2}-st’y 
fr. dwells., 26’ x 31’ x 46’, pitch roofs, furnaces; 
$11,000; o., Ellen M. Downey; b., G. G. Downey, 
Cambridge. 

Fisher Ave., No, 112, Ward 19, two-st’y fr. dwell., 
27’ x 50’, flat roof, stoves; $8,800; o., M. Kenney; a. 
& b., J. A. McEachern, 75 Day St. 

Lindsey St., nr. Tonawanda St., Ward 20, 2}-st’y 
fr. dwell., 22’ x 47’, pitch roof, furnace; $4,000; o., 
a. & b., H. A. Merry et als., 169 W. Selden St. 

Woodside Ave , nr. Washington St., Ward 22, two 
2}-st’y fr. dwells., 26’ x 53’, pitch roofs, furnaces; 
$10,000; o., a. & b., Geo. A. Cahill, Jamaica Plain. 

Evelyn Ave., vr. Blue Hill, Ward 20, two 2)-st’y 
fr. dwells., 25’ x 44’, pitch roofs, furnaces; $9,000; 
o., Emma J. Rockwell; a. & b., F. J. Rockwell, 12 
Learnard St. 





IRON WORK, Settans, cs 


DAVENPORT FOUNDRY and MACHINE CO., 
1678 W. 4th St., Davenport, Iowa. 
Contracts executed anywhere. ___—_ 


PASSAIC ROLLING MILL €0., 


PATERSON, N. J. 





Steel Beams >: 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE . 45 BROADWAY. 





J. S. THORN CO., 


Architectural Sheet-Metal Works, 


Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Skylights 
Metalic Roofing Tiles, Building Specialties, Builders’ 
Light Iron Work of every description. 

Nos. 1225 to 1229 Callowhill Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Houses Continued.) 

Estey St., Nos. 10-12, Ward 19, 2 two-et’y dwells., 
25’ x 52/, flat roofs, stoves; $9,000; o., a. & b., M. 
McPherson, 75 Day St. 

O St., cor. E. Broadway, Ward 14, 2h-st’y fr. 
dwell., 26’ x 70’, pitch roof, hot water; $6,500; o. & 
b., J. H. White, 150 K St.; a., A. U. Joslin. 

Seaver St., cor. Humboldt Ave,, Ward 21, three- 
st’y fr. dwell., 48’ x 92’, pitch roof, hot water; $15,- 
000; o. & b., Simon Goldsmith, 28 Ruggles St.; a., 
Jas. Hutcheron. 

Circleville, O.— Two-st’y bk. dwell., 46’ x 54’, slate 
roof, hot air; $5,000; o., W. C. Darst; a., C. A 

Stribling & Co,, Columbus. 

Columbus, O.— Monroe and Franklin Aves., two- 
st’y bk. dwell., 40’ x 52’, slate roof, furnace; $6,000; 
o., George Sherman; a., H. A. Linthwaite. 

£. Main St., three-st’y bk. dwell., 44’ x 56’, slate 
roof, furnace; $7,000; o., Henry Holtzman; a., H. 
A. Linthwaite. 

Hackensack, N. J.— First and Passaic Sts., 2}-st’y 
fr. dwell.; $6,000; o., F. C. Dunn; a., W. A. Lam- 
bert, 99 Nassau St., New York City. 

New York, N. Y.— One Hundred and Fifth St., nr. 
West End Ave., 4 four-st’y bk. & st. dwells., 22’ x 
63’; $100,000; o., J. C. Umberfield, 3 W. 75th St.; 
a., Janes & Leo, 765 Boulevard. 

One Hundred and Eighth St., nr. Riverside Drive, 
7 five-st’y bk. dwells., 40’ x 65’, 35’ x 65’, 25’ x 67/4’, 
20’ x 67’ 4/7, 19’ x 60’, 16’ x 60’; $179,100; o., Wm. Van 
Wyck Graham, 1238 Madison Ave.; a., Thomas Gra- 
ham, 1238 Madison Ave. 

Seventy-sizth St., nr. W. Central Park, 3 five-st’y 
st. dwelis., 25’ x 71’; $12u,000; o., James Carlew, 17 
W.. 122d St.; a., Cleverdon & Putzel, 41 W. Union 
Sq. 

One Hundred and Forty-second St.,nr. Boulevard, 
10 three-st’y & base. bk. dwells., 15’ x 48’; $75,000; 
o., J. 8. Heisler, 215 W. 125th St.; a., Henri Fou- 
chaux, 162d St. & 11th Ave. 

Paterson, N. J. — Seventeenth Ave., No, 154, 2h-8t’y 
bk. & fr. dwell.; $5,000; 0., Robert McMillan; a., 
Charles E, Sleight. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Hazel Ave., bet. 50th & 5ist 
Sts., 50 three-st’y bk. dwells., 16’ x 53’; $150,000; o. 
& b., Killough Brothers. 


MERCANTILE BUILDINGS. 


Pueblo, Col.— Fourth and Main Sis., two-st’y bk. 
business block, 120’ x 124’, pitch roof, steam; $30,- 
000; o., Col. Albert A. Pope, Boston, Mass. 


STABLES. 


Boston, Mass.— Woodward Park, No. 17, Ward 16, 
1}-st’y fr. stable, 24’ x 26’, pitch roof, stoves; $800; 
o. & b., Arthur H. Kinder, on premiees. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Gates Ave., nr. Ralph Ave., two- 
st’y bk. stable & milk depot, 50’ x 175’, slate roof; 
$49,000; o0., Anglo-Swiss Milk Co,, Gates & Ralph 
Aves.; b., F. J. Ashfield, 168 Montague St. 

Pompton, N. J.— Two-st’y fr. stable, 30’ x 40°; 
$2,500; o., A. P. Frothingham, 2 Wall St.. New 
York City; a.,M. Houman, Central Building, Pater- 
son. 


TENEMENT-HOUSES. 


Boston, Mass.— Prince St., Nos. 32-34, Ward 6, four- 
st’y bk. tenement, 24/ x 25/ x 112/, flat roof, stoves; 
$20,000; o. & b., John Greeley, Fitchburg R. R.; a., 
E. P. Morse. 

New York, N. Y.— Rutgers Pl., No, 17, six-st’y bk., 
st. & terra-cotta tenement with stores, 26’ x 96’ 8/'; 
$25,000; o. & b., John Katzman, 177 Orchard St.; 
a., Horenburger & Straub, 122 Bowery. 

Fourth St., Nos. 250-252, 2 six-st’y bk., et. & terra- 
cotta tenements with stores, 25’ x 85’; $44,000; 0. & 
b., John Kafka; a., Michael Bernstein, 245 Broad- 
way. 

W. Sixty-sizth St., No. 32, five-st’y st. tenement, 
25’ x 86’; $23,000; o., Franz Fohr, 132 Nassau St.; 
a., G. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 

Broome St., Nos. 137-139. six-et’y bk. tenement 
with store, 40/ x 48’; $30,000; o.. Julius & Max Wein- 
+ npc 112th St.; a., Geo. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth 

ve. 
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THE KENNEY COMPANY, 72-7 trinity pace, newts? 
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THE KENNEY FLUSHOMETER... 


An ingenious device for flushing water-closets. Takes the place of noisy 
and dirty overhead flush-tanks with troublesome chain, ball-cock, etc. 


SIMPLE, SURE AND SANITARY. 
ENDORSED AND SPECIFIED BY LEADING ARCHITECTS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY. 


The Kenney Flushometer is patented, and manufactured only by The 
Kenney Co., who guarantee the successful operation of the system. 


SECTIONAG 


Catalogue ? 
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THE 








SALES ee N McKerwa, 78 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. J. 
Dovo.ass & WEBBER, 42 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


BRAENDER CELLAR DRAINER. 


AUTOMATIC. 
Operated by WATER or STEAM PRESSURE. 


Is the Best; therefore the Cheapest. It is used in 
Municipal and U. 

dorsed by leading sanitary experts, and is guaranteed 
to do what is claimed for it. Sold to the trade only. 
Write for circular and testimonials. 


PHILIP BRAENDER, ““xi'¥3n*" 


S. Government Departments, en- 


H. Wuire, 651 W. Baitimore St., Baltimore, Md. 








DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


Is the standard sewer-gas trap of the world. 
practical usage for years successfully. 


Simple Construction. Sure in Action. Perfect Water and Yalye Seal. 
WRITE FOR The B. P. Bower Trap & Specialty Co. 


19-21 Leonard Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


BOWER TRAP eee 


It has stood every kind of 





ENORIIOUS. Over 


.. CLEAN SWEEP TRAPS .’. 


In use in the public buildings and residences in this country, 


Canada, England and Scotland. 


Never a complaint as to their Sanitary Worth. Strictly 


up=to=date. 


They never foul or become clogged by use. 


1,000,000 





Send for new catalogue, 


DETROIT SANITARY ‘SUPPLY CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Office: 27 and 29 Jefferson Ave. 


Works: 35 to 39 First St. 
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( Tenement-Houses Continued.) 

Norfolk St., No. 51, six-st’y bk. tenement, 25 x 
108’; $30,000; 0., Leon & Jacob Pizer, 249 W. 133d 
St.; a., G. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave, 

One Hundredth St., cor. Park Ave., 13 five-st’y 
bk. stores & flats, 45’ to 25’ x 60/ to 88’; $237,000; o., 
Morris Mandelstein, 355 Pleasant Ave.; a., Thomas 
Graham, 1238 Madison Ave. 

Avenue O, ur. 5th St., six-st’y bk. tenement, 31’ x 
72/; $23,000; o., Morris Jacobson, 206 E. 78th St.; a., 
Fred Ebeling, 354 Grand St. 

Avenue D, cor. 5th St., six-st’y bk. tenement, 27’ 
x 82’; $28,000: o., Morris Jacobson, 206 E. 78th St.; 
a., Fred Ebeling, 354 Grand St. 


WAREHOUSES. 


Boston, Mass.— Hanover St., No. 490, Ward 6, four- 
st’y bk. warehouse, 100’ x 167/ x 172’, flat roof; $80,- 
000; o., T. B. Wales, 40 Water St.; b., Wm. Pray. 





COMPETITIONS. 








HANGE OF SCALE. — Society of Beaus- Arts, 

Class B, Order Programme No. 9, Competition 
No. 34. The scale of finished plan has been reduced 
from 1-8/7 to the foot to 1-16 to the foot. ERNEST 
FLAGG, Chairman. 











PROPOSALS. 
((ouRT- House. 


[At Dallas, Ore.) 


Bids are wanted March 22 for a Court- nae. 
EUGENE HAYLER, Clk. Co, Ba. 211 


GToRES. 





[At Fulda, Minn.) 


Bids will be received until March 20, 1899, for 
two brick store buildings. Parties figuring on these 
buildings must figure on two separate buildings and 
separate contracts will be let for the E. A. Erickson 
Building and for the Mulligan & Smith Building. E. 
A. ERICKSON, MULLIGAN & SMITH. 1211 





ANK AND OFFICE BUILDING. 
[At Lake City, Ia.) 
Sealed prop%sals will be received by the under- 
signed until March 28, 1899, at the Citizens’ Bank, 





PROPOSALS. 


Lake City, Ia., for the ange poy | of all materials 
and labor for the erection of a bank, two stories, 
with offices, entertainment and I. 0.0. F. hall. E. 
WwW. & W. A. TOWNSEND & JOHN HANSON, for 
I, 0.0. F. 1211 





CHOOL-HOUSES. 
{At York, N. D.] 


Bids are wanted March 25 for 2 s: hools in Schoo 
District No.8 J. L. JOHNSON, Clk. 1212 


HURCH. 
[At Bloomington, Wis.) 
Bids are wanted March 20 fora church. WM. 
D. RYAN, Secy. Bldg. Com., North Andover, Wis. 
1211 


CHOOL-HOUSE. 
[At Wells, mt 
The undersigned hereby gives notice that sealed 
proposals for the furnishing of ali labor and material 
for the erection of a school-building to be erected at 
Wells, Minn., will be received until the 3d day of 
April, 1899. B. BIERI. Secretary of Board of Edu- 
cation, Ind. District No. 68 of Wells, Minn. 


1212 


NSANE ASYLUM. 
[At Bloomfield, Ia.) 
Bids will be received by the County Auditor until 
April 6, 1899, for the erection of a two-story and 
basement insane asylum. Bids are asked for the 
entire contract; also for the carpentry, masonry, 
plumbing and heating separately. 1212 


CHOOL-HOUSE. 
[At Algona, Ia.} 
C. M. Doxsee, secretary, will receive bids until 
March 14, for the erection of an 8-room high-school 
building, after plans by Smith & Gutterson, archi- 
tects, of Des Moines. Bids will also be received at 
same time for a steam- “heating plant. 1210 
\ CHOOL- HOUSE. 
[At Wood Lake, Minn.) 
rhe undersigned hereby gives notice that sealed 
proposals for the erection of a frame school-house at 
Wood Lake, Minn., including all labor and material, 
will be received by J. P. Hauck, clerk, until the 
third day of April, 1899. (Signed) H.G. WERNER, 
Director. 1211 





THE J. ‘. MOTT IRON WORKS, 
88 Beekman St., 


NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nick: 
el-plated Brass 
Brackets, Nickel 
plated Brass 
Flush Pipe, Nick- 
el-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull, 
and Brass Floor 
Flange. . 

Copyrighted, 1897. 








Copy of Circular 
furnished on appli 
cation. 











for venting, use vent-top. 
is “ . CUDELL’S 
PATENT SEWER-GAS AND BACK-WATER TRAP, 
For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash-Tub 
West Oleveland. O. 


For venting, use vented outlet 





References in New York: 
Commercial Cable Building, 
R. G. Dunn Building, 
Bowling Green Office Building. 


For information and printed matter 


Adams Sewage Lift, 


DREXEL BLDG, PHILADELPHIA, PA 





Cc. BICKELHOUPT, 


PATENT 
METALLIC 


SKY-LIGHT 


WORKS. 
242 and 245 West 47th Street, New York. 


Telephone: 675 39th St. a few doors west of Broadway. 
Send for Catalogue. 











PROPOSALS. 


Treasury Department, Ofice Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., March 4, 1899. Notice is hereby 
given that the time for opening the bids for the in- 
terior finish, vault doors and linings, plumbing, gas- 
piping, approaches, certain changes, ete., for the 
Post-office and Court-house building at Kansas City, 
Missouri, is hereby extended from 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 23d day of March, 1899, to 2 o’clock P. M. on the 
10th day of April, 1899. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1211 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1899. Notice is hereby 
given that the time for opening the bids for the 
masonry-work, roof-covering, etc., of the Post- ome, 
Court-house, etc., building at San Francisco, Cal., 
hereby extended from 2 o’clock P. M. on the 36th 
day of March, 1899, to 2 o’clock Pp. M. on the 17th day 
of April, 1899. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, aes 
ing Architect. 

Treasury ee Office Supervising A sins t, 
Washington, C., February 25, 1899. Sealed pro- 
posals will be hak at this office until 2 o’clock P. 
M. on the 30th day of March, 1899, and then opened, 
for the all the masonry work, roof-covering, etc., for 
the United States Post-office, Court-house, etc., build- 
ing at San Francisco, California, in accordance with 
the drawings and specification, copies of which may 
be had at this office or at the office of the Superintend- 
ent at San Francisco, Cal. JAMES KNOX TAY- 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1211 


HURCH. 
C [At Lake Crystal, Minn.) 
Sealed proposals will be received by D. H. Edwards, 
Secretary of Welsh C. M. Building Committee until 
March 22, 1899. for the erection and comp/etion 
of a frame church-building, 46’ x 71’ in size, to be 
built forthe Welsh C. M. Society. D.H. EDWARDS, 
Secretary of Committee, Box 1193, Lake Crystal, 
Minn. 1211 
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SPECIFY CLIDDEN’S 


“SPECIAL 
SPAR 
[| VARNISH” 








all other places which are exposed to sun, moisture and weather. This varnish is made on an 
old ‘' English Formuta’’ and has stood the test for years. 


ADDRESS 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY, Cleveland, 0. 
FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 





For Finishing 


WINDOW SASH and 
WINDOW SILLS 
FRONT DOORS 
VESTIBULES 
BATHROOMS 
KITCHENS and 
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YW, Your Work ? 


If you are dissatisfied 
WA with your situation, your sal- 
ary, your chances o f cor mplete 
success, write to The 
Oorrespon¢ dence Schools, 8, Sc 
and learn how others so situated are getting Y 


An Education by Mail 


Students in the courses of Mechanical or Elec- 
trical Engineering, Architecture, or any of 


* or pamphlets. 
The International 


| the Civil Engineering Courses are — 
s00n ¢ ques ed fe tame | Gace. i 
ing room positions. ‘ j 
b “ - ’ i 
ie = ' 
. y - k 
7 f 
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Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 








211 Tremont Street 


Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 


OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 





BEST WORK ONLY 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


Lithograpby 





beliotype 





Color Printing 





Photogravure 





Maps, Plans, etc. 





REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 
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Professional 
Ethics. —s 


The following ... 
. CODE OF ETHICS... 
“iS | Prepared in Conformity with the 
ok | Best Standards of Practice, and 
ats. | Recommended to its Members by 
the Boston Society of Architects, 
SP ae ee ee 





ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- » 1895... 


Secrion 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SecTION 3. No Member should 'xe a party to 

a building contract except as “‘owner,”’ 
* 

SEcTION 4. No Member shoud guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond, 
* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

+ 

SecTion 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

vn * 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

+ 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi- 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

+ 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

% 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 


natural ability needed for the proper invention, | 


illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 


¥ 

Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- | 
sionai education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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Fire-proof Building, 


TRADE FRONT BRICK. ‘ 
HEARTH TILE. ; 
FIREPROOFINC. | 


MARK. MANUFACTURED BY 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


Henry M. Keasbey, Vice-Prest. Office, 874 Broadway. Rowland P. Keasbey, Sec. and Treas. 


CENTRAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY, | 


Manufacturers and Contractors for the Erection of 
mau." ~FIREPROOFING 
HENRY M. KEASBEY, President, 874 Broadway, New York. 


CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES OR CANADA. i 























PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 
te an ca 3K Tile for Fireproofing 
description of ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS. 


Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly F ireproof. 


ONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


PITTSBURGH TERRA COTTA LUMBER CO., 


Manufacturers and Contractors for the Erection of 


POROUS AND DENSE —_ Fovinennnng a1 
+ +» TERRA-COTTA, E. PALESTINE 0 


General Offices: Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Eastern Offices: Townsend Bidg, New York, 411 John Hancock Bldg, Boston, Mass, 
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The ee System of cries. staan 
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Highest efficiency in fire and water tests of the New York Building Department and now the recognized 
standard of fireproof construction. Send for catalogue. 


The Roebling Construction Company, 
121 Liberty Street, New York. 


MINERAL WOOL em 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


WESTERN MINERAL WOOL CO, | U.S, MINERAL WOOL C0., 


Cleveland, Ohio. I Cortlandt St., New York. 


THE ATLAS CLAY MATERIAL CO. 


wave aie’ FU@proof Construction, sce2" 
GERMAN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, cor. Wood st. and sixth Ave. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


S. J. PARKHILL & CO. 
PRINTERS 


226 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 














Book and Miscellaneous Printing. 
Illustrated Trade Catalogues. 
Town Histories and Cenealogies. 
Electrotyping and Stereotyping. 
Mercantile and Commercial Printing. 


With all the most approved modern machinery and material in each de- 
partment, the excellence of the work, at fair prices, is assured. 


Works on Architecture a specialty. 


| Information regarding work, in any department, will at all times be cheerfully and promptly 





furnished, either personally or by correspondence. 
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PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


o——- F 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 
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BOSTON AGENTS? 
WaLpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 
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Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


' 
i 
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Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


Hii WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: | CITY OFFICES: 
, Cor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. | oor. La Salle & Adams 8t, 


CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 
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GEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 


{ NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 














; tH 32 Broadway, New York. 
| 
tt 
f Al Small Steel Device 
is ooee 
a 
aR 
fi that sets into the plaster of projecting corners 
int and prevents them chipping is the Woods’ Steel 
if Corner (Galvanized). For wood or fireproof con- 
ik struction. It displaces the old wooden bead and 


adds strength and attractiveness toa corner. It 
produces a neat mitre at wainscoating and can 
readily be papered over. It guides the trowel 
and renders corner-making easy and rapid. 
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‘= STEEL 
S Zi ' Corner 


} For Plaster Walis 
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Se) 


saves for everybody that uses it, 


Wi 


se a! and makes a better job. Itis the 
A ] cheapest and most satisfactory 
” metal corner in the market 
¢ 


etal corn 1 . 
Le Write for printed matter, prices, 
\ az etc , to 


ZO Gara, MoGinley & Co., 
N A y 


ep Sole Manufacturers, 


2 GO 23 S. 17th St. Philadelphia. 








NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS. 





BLUE PRINTING. 


‘CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
14 Broad Street, Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


GRAVITY CONCRETE 
MIXERS. 


CONTRACTORSSPLANT CO., 
85 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 
BUILDING NEWS CO. 
211 Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass. 


SASH ‘CORD. 


A SILVER LAKE Co. 
Ary 78 Chauncy St. 
Bostop, Mass. 





p WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. ‘GILBRETH, 
160 Fifth Ave., 
85 Water St., Boston, Now York.| 





a SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH ees FACE GRANITE, 


160 Fifth Ave., 
} 85 Water St., Boston. New York. | 





IT IS A SICN 


that a roofer is far-sighted and alive to his own 
best interest when he recommends and uses “ Tay- 
lor Old Style” hand-dipped Roofing Tin. It 
has been the best for 68 years. 


N. & C. TAYLOR CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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ILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 





New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. 











BRICK. —P M. (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Cargo afloat. Buil 460 j 
= apeabphe ine @ 40) Domestic Com. | Sewer add 1.00 q 
575 @ 600 850@ 950 hollow, add 1.25 In Yard. 4 
@ 575) pomestic Face | Enam. Imp. Bk. | 8q.Hard800@ 900 ; 
@ 650 1800 @ 2500 125 00 @ 145 00 = @ 700 
@ 650) Philadelphia Enam. Domes. Salmon @ 550 
G s00@ 000; |. 700@ 00 |S. “ @ 550 
@ 70] 1900@ 1100 Select Red Sand- ight Stretchers 
$ 12 00 gt Louis Hed’! Med eo 
@ t uis c jum “ 
@ 1200 Phila. wy} es 91 60 ® ne 
@ 1200 oollinevile, No Red “ 
ee, ae @ 1200 
- meio ™ Findiay, do 22.00 | Dark “ 
Baltimore .........s0cceeeceecene 8700@ 41 Enam. (edge) cago, do @ 1200 
Philadelphia .........---+++eeees 1900 @ 2106 | 195 00 @ 12000 | assorted shades | Pressed 
REE osc cevcwvcceesocoseesces 1750@ 1850 “ (edge & end.) 1600 @ 2000 @ 1700 
NR: ccssosdnadanaeeoas ‘ 120 00 @ 136 00 Chicago, do Paving 
Moulded : Domestic. Brown. 26 60 1100@ 180) 
Red Pressed.........++0++++s+++0 @ 2900| gnam. (edge) Chicago, do Red | Second “ @ 1200 
Se ae ee @ 2700 90 00 @ 100 00 Roman..24 00 Third “ @ 1000 
Moulded ‘Red a tsiesdeen 4500@ 7000) « (edge & end.) Cine, Py n 
a f 
Basmelied eta | Seater 8s 00 @ 100 00 | 12000 @ 11500 |B ehnell Buff Dom. { @ & fl 
Enamelled ledge and end)....... 00 @ 110 00 Pre en le 25 00 CG 8 f 
CEMENT, LIME, etc. (P cask.) | »———— ————————————— | = = 
Rosendale Cement ..........---- 65 @ 715| 500@ 100 Not sold, 1 30 @ 150 i 
Louisville © eseeeeeseesees @ 7%@ 100 S.H.Fs’120@ 150 
Utica, Akron, Buff.lo, meant Not sold. @ 75@ 100 @ 
Portland, Eng. (Gibbs). oe eseee 223 @ 250 250@ 260 28@ 315 
(K B. & 8.)..- 250@ 300 250@ 260 230@ 260 
= « (Biack Cross).....| 225@ 250 @ 250@ 260 28@ 315 
ss “« (Burnham)....... 250@ 250 2200@ 250 250@ 260 275@ 285 
“ “ (White’s)....... 26@ 300 @ 250@ 260 Belg’n 210@ 240 
“ French (taserge) pensesece 360@ 375) @ 500 375 @ 425 Hemmoor 
“ Ger. (Alsen).......-.-- 290@ 325| 27%5@ 300 2909@ 320 250@ 275 
“ “ — -+» | 225@ 240] B’ks, Shoobridge @ 275@ 285 
$s - (Vorwohler).. oseves 250@ 290 Co., @ Josson 
“ “ (Lagerdofer...... @ English 2 30 260@ 290 260@ 275 
“ “ (Drokerboff) Lohay 27%5@ 300) 275@ 300 310@ 330 300@ 325 
“ “ (Hanover) .. 250@ 300 275@ 290 275@ 285 
ss “« S§tettin, (Anchor) 233@ 245 285@ 300 B. Egl.250@ 275 
EE, o.oo shvs66e06orcsecsesoses 275@ 300 350@ 400 275 @ 325 300@ 350 
Keene’s coarse ........ 4B@ 475 @ 70 600@ 700 650@ 700 
bed superfine... .......-+-++- @ 6650 800@ 900 900@ 1000 800@ 900 
Lime: — —————- —— 
Lime of Tell....-...--.+++--0e++s @ 40 Not sold. White Lime be bush 
Hydraulic Lime.. . @ 14 G@ 25 30 
Chicago Lime in bulk. . St. John 45@ 655 White Mash 
Wisconsin Lime. @ 45 55 12%@ 1650 
Rockland and Rockport, (Com.). oe 7% e 9 Not sold. 100@ 100 
Rockland, finish..........  ..... @ £5 @ 95 Not sold. 
Kelley Island Lime, finish ..... @ @ 1 00 bulk, 75¢ 
tate, Com. cargo rates..... trees @ 65 Not sold. Not sold. Not sold, 
State, finishing.................. @ 7% Not sold. Not sold. Not sold 
Plaster-of-Paris (calcined)....... 130@ 140) 18@ 200 165@ 175 150 2 25 
ss @ 160 @ 22 175@ 190 175@ 260 
Hair (cattle) P dbush........ a “4@ 16 6% @ 30 12@ 20 es 
a = eeeinen sits 17@ 19 @ 3 DO B 80 
Dame, Peas cccccvscsessescccs 10@C@ 128; 10@ 115 10000 125 

















